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BITBRATVRB. 


POEMS, BY LORD LEIGH. 
Now firsé collected. 

The recently titled, but always noble, owner of Stoneleigh Abbey—noble by 
better patents than kings, or queens, or prime ministers can bestow—is a per- 
son of great taste and feeling, liberal in his politics and in everything else. In 
the Shaksperian county of arwick there is not one of whom common report 
speaks more highly ; and it is sufficient to go among his tenantry, to visit his 
fine old mansion, tobe most favourably impressed with his kindly virtues and 
gove ‘taste. — 

His lordship has 1ong been in the habit of cultivating poetry. Many of the 
pieces collected in Mr. Moxon’s elegant little volume were published some 12 
years ago ; but others, and some of the best, now appear for the first time The 
poem entitled’ The View,” and which treats of the far extending scenes that 
are commanded from the mighty Mont Blanc, is exceedingly spirited, and cou- 
tains many verses which would not disgrace the best of our living berds. The 
sight of Vevai, which poets have usually associated with Ronsseau, the “ Nou- 
velle Hélo'se, and Julie,” recals to the patriotic mind of our author the me 
mory of a great Englishman, of a patriot who passed more than twenty years 
of exile in that beautiful solitude on the Leman Lake. 

‘* At Vevat lies our Ludlow: there he dwelt, 
The patriot exile; there he loved to roam; 
There to the Father of all mercies knelt : 
There Freedom woo'd him in her own sweet home, 
Presenting to his view am ample tome, 
Wherein is writ, (in characters how true!) 
That an unyielding spirit doth become 
Man, when the many, govern’d by the few, 
Give to their masters praise that to their God is due.” 

Lord Leigh beautifully contrasts the loveliness and cheerfulness of the sce- 
nery, amidst which Calvin lived and wrote, with the gloom of that refermer’s 
tenets, 








“ But, gloomy Calvin, how couldst thou prevail 
With thy dark doctrines, and ascetic pride, 
Where the ripe harvest smiles along the vale, 
Where glows the vintage near L.ke Leman’s tide, 
And all was mirth and cheerfulness beside? 
Why didst thou not to northern regions hie, 
Or in some dreary wilderness abide ? 
Why spread thy faith where Heav'n and earth deny 
The truths of thy heart withering creed of destiny ?”’ 

Inavery different genre are the “Epistles to a Friend in Town.” They 
have an Horatian ease, a philosophical no: chalence, and a subdued yet effective 
satire. The following may serve as a specimen :— 

‘**Some care not how they trifle life away ; 

A hero wept if he but lost a day! 

The ruin’d master of a vast estate 

Finds he had time for hazard when too late. 

What then is wealth, if boundless be our wants? 

How few can well employ what fortune grants! 

One buys a borough, and corrupts the poor; 

Another opes to every knave his door. 

If there be virtues in this world, they thrive 

Far from those open halls where lordlings live. 

Enslaved to thousands, while he seems their god, ‘ 
The generous fool for self prepares the rod. ¢ 
All lash him—why? because he fondly deem’d ; 
That they, vain boasters! were the men they seem’d. . 


Cethegus shines alike with talents rare, 
Or in St. Giles’s or in Grosvenor-square : 
So versatile in all things, he must please 
Who thus to pleasure sacrifices ease. 


Lucullus to a boor, within the week, 

Sells gems and goblets of the true antique: 
Who then would be Lucullus, thus to lose 

All that a polish’d taste had learn’d to choose? 


Is Gracchus happy, as around him throng 

The rabble, who applaud him right or wrong? 
No: when the conquest 1s so mean indeed, 
He feels no triumph where he must succeed. 
Great wits and statesmen grace Moreri’s page ; 
Who else records these wonders of their age ! 
Since fame is so uncertain, shall we say 

That splendid follies live beyond their day ? 


Each has the beau idéal in his mind 

Of pleasure ; that is coarse, this more refined : 

Talk not to me, says Fiorio, of delights 

The country tas; give me the view from White’s. 

What is more lovely on a summer's day 

Than charms which beauteous women then display ! 

Dearer to him the sensual warm saloon 

At Covent Garden, than the full-orb’d moon. 

e, as he views the immortal lights on bigh, 

For Vauxhali’s artificial spleneours sigh. 

So strange is taste, that some do not disdain 

To breathe the wholesome air of Maiden-lane, 
; Where, by the smoking conclave, they are prized, 
“ And sometimes pass for characters disguised. 


At clubs and auctions Florio may contrive 
Through & wet day, by rising late, to live; 

Give bim at night his turtle and champagne, 

He might exist through the same day again. 

Life must indeed to such strange beings seem, 

Or a fool's Paradise, or drunkard's dream : 

But spirits o’er excited soon will fail ; 

Then all is dull, unprofitable, stale ! 

Nor Ude's best fare, nor wines though very choice, 
Nor social songs can make the heart rejoice. 


Poor Foppington! but yesterday the pride 

Of ball rooms, is by fashion thrown aside ; 

Another is adored, why, none can ie|| ; 

Yet must ancther be forgot as weil! 

This is indeed the common lot of all 

Whom vain ambition prompts to rule the ball. 

Wharton, a great Cor.nihian in his day, 

(Pope paints his character) was something gay, 
ved to ‘see life,’ ambitious of a name: 

Compared with his, e’en Egan’s sports ere tame, 

What pity that such revellers should die, 

They are so useful to society. 


Most glorious is the spring-time of the year, 





How freshly green the woods, the vales appear! 
‘Flowers of all hue’ the splendid meads adorn ; 
With blosoms white how fragrant is the thorn! 
And Heaven gives glimpses of itself by land, 

By sea, fine fragments show the master-hand. 
When Nature's clothed in such a varied dress, 
Shall man presume to scorn ber loveliness— 

Slight the rich banquet that she bids him taste, 
And fortune’s gifts in chase of follies waste? 

The circle of enjoyment comprehends 

Wife, children, books, a few warm-hearted friends : 
Man may with these contented be, and spurn 
Those nothings after which his neighbours yearn.” 

Living where ne does, in the most beautiful part of the country, where Shak- 
spere roamed in his youth, and imbibed that love for nature which never left 
him, and which gave the finest flavour tu his immortal verse, it is quite natural 
that Lord Leigh should devote many of his musings to the pride of Warwick- 
shire, the glory of the world. In the poems ent tled ‘‘ Warwickshire,” and 
“An Invitation to the Banks of the Avon,” all honour is done to 

«« _. Shakspere, the kindest, best 
Of casnists, who knew humanity, 
Nor deem’d the gravest the elect of heaven!” 

We have only room for one extract more, and that shall be a little poem, 
which indicates the warmth of the noble author’s domestic feelings. 


“TO MY INFANT CHILD 
‘Sleep, my sweet child, within thy mother’s arms, 
And Heaven protect thy future years from harms! 
From throng of passions that assail the best ; 
From friendship violated ; love urblest ; 
From fashion’s honours purchased at the price 
Of health, vain honours, oft allied to vice. 


Sleep on, sweet Julia, at thy mother’s breast ; 
Thy proper nurse is watching o'er thy rest : 
She gazes on thee with an anxious eye, 

And meditates thy future destiny. 

On earthly things have angels ever smiled? 

On one—the mother bending o’er her child. 


Rich is the bower’s perfume, sweet girl, to thee ; 
Richer io fragrance spell the musk rese be, 
When the young World may open to thy view, 
And hay, a too soon forgot, are new. 
Long be thy mother’s fair attractions thine ; 

To talent, sense—to b@auty, virtue join; 

To unaffected sprightliness add ease ; ‘ 
Coquettes may smile, but these will ever please. 


Great Spirit of the universe, protect 

This child, and may she ne’er thy works neglect ; 
But trace in lowliest weeds thy hand divine, 

As true, as in yon glorious orbs that shine.’’ 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


NO. III-A BROTHER OF THE BRUSH. 


I am a portrait painter, and strictly speaking, only a portrait painter. It has 
very seldom been my choice to employ my pencil on any subject excepting the 
“ buman face divine,” to me the most interesting of all studies Landscape and 
animals I have never painted, save as adjuncts to some principal figure ; and 
fangy groups I have never attempted, unless all the faces introduced were por 

traits. But whilst confining myself a!most entirely to one branch of art, be it 
known to you, gentle reader, that I am fully capable of enjoying and appreci- 
atieg the triumphs of genius in other paths than mine, snd my taste has been 
not unfrequently appealed to, when my more wealthy friends have been desirous 
of enriching their mansions with pictures. These = seem unimporta:-t mat- 
ters to descant upon ; but slight circumstances often lead to great results, and 
by their mexns I once met with an adventure so full of the romance of real 
life, that I deem it worthy of a place amongst these records of the past. 

My friend, Sir Philip Borrodatie, shortly after his union with the fair Eleanor 
Armstrong, called upon me one tnorning, to request that I would accomy any him 
to the —— street gallery, to assist him in the selection of two or three pic- 
tures, which were wanted to complete the furniture of his splendid dining 
room 
“ T know but little of pictures myself,” said he,“‘but Eleanor dotes on them, 
and I am sure I owe it to the company of painters tc encourage them by every 
means in my power.” 

To the gallery we proceeded accordingly, and commenced a search for such 
pictures as my friend wished to purchase. Three were soon fixed upon—my 
share in the choict being rather a negative thing ; for clever as they certainly 
were, they were not quite what I should have selected, if left to my own judg- 
ment. ‘* A Scotch terrier,” by one of the first animal painters of the day, Sir 
Philip fell in love with at firet sight, because of the resemblance it bore to a 
favourite dog of his own, which had died a few weeks before. ‘A party of 
Dutch boors” were purchased, because they were so amusing; and a large 
fruit piece concluded the triv, because, as Sir Philip remarked, ** nothing could 
be more suitabie for a dining-room.” But still a fourth was wanting to com- 
plete the required number, as I saw my friend casting an eye towards the re- 
presentation of some nameless battle, simply because it accorded in size with 
those already chosen, I drew him away towards a picture which had all along 
attracted my aitentior, and which, whilst it was neerly of the proper dimen- 
sions, was far more tasteful in design than the battle afezcsaid. 

On examination I found that this work was uot particularly well finished ; but 
I was pleased with the poetical light and warmth, the freedom of outline, the 
stamp of natural genius that pervaded it. There covid be no question but 
that the artist, whoever he was, had the root of excellence strong within him, 
though it might lack sufficient cultivation. The subject was “an Italian vin- 
tage scene,” as we found by reference to the catalogue; and certainly the 
painting told its own story without wods. A beautiful peasant girl had just reach- 
ed her cottage door, and was reclining in a languid attitude on the turf before it. 
A large basket of grapes rested on the ground beside her, and an infant slum- 
bered on her knees, Behind her leaned a youth of eighteen or twenty, who 
was twisting a few vive leaves amongst her dark cuils, She was raising ove 
hand as if to put up aside those tresses, and her eyes were uplifted with an ex- 
pression of |he deepest and most overflowing tenderness I ever saw in or out 
of a picture. But the most striking feature of the whole, was the appearance 
of the young man, whose features and dress were genuinely and evidently Eng- 
lish. I felt that che picture had a history. Perhaps the very thing that fixed 
my attention so lovingly upon it, was the conviction that at once entered my 
mind that here were portraits. Sir Philip did not seem particularly taken with 
the ohject of my admiration. I assured him that 'sdy Borrodaile would be 
delighted with it; but etill his eye wbstinately wandered towards the baitle 
piece. At last he consented to su-pend his choice till his lady's opinion could 
be t»ken; and directions were given, that while “ sold’’ should be marked on 
the three positively chosen, the * liatian vintage scene,” and its gaudy rival 
should not be disposed of, wi hout due notice being given to me or my friend 





1 had observed that an elderly man, of very prepossessing appearance, had 


| several timeslingered near us during our perambulation of the rooms, and 
| though there yas not the least of impertinent curiosity or obtrusiveness in his 
manner, I coud not but see that he was in some way interested in our deci- 
sion. He alwys kept in the neighbourhood of the “Italian scene,” and though 
as we came nar it again and again he withdrew his eyes from us, and seemed 
totally absorbe’ in the perusal of a catalogue, I was sure he wished to hear 
what we said—sure that our choice was a matter of moment to him. Once, 
when I was advising that my favourite should be at any rate purchased, I caught 
his clear blue eye fixed on me with the most inteuse eagerness ; but the mo- 
ment he perceived that J noticed it, he turned very red, and rolling up his 
catalogue, retreated to the farther end of the room. He came near us no more, 
but we passed lim as we were |. aving the gallery, and as the door closed, a 
heavy sigh reehed my ears. I was sure it came from the old man be- 
hind us. 

All day that eld man haunted my memory—his tail, slight figure, his thin, 
grey hair, his threadbare garments, his one eager look of prying interest. I could 
not account for this unless he were the painter of the picture. If ne were, he 
must be in grea; need ; bis pale face, his emaciated form, his shabby habili- 
ments, all gavecolour to the supposition ; @nd if he were in distress—— “TI 
must find this eut,’’ thought I; “my means are but small, but whether Sir 
Philip buys his picture or not, a brother of the brush must not starve.” 

‘The next day, accumpanied by Lady Borrodaile, we re-vis:ted the gallery.— 
Our fair compasion was pleased with the picture, yet she wished che purchase 
delayed for a day or two. 

“T should wah to visit some other exhibition first, Philip,” said she, “and 
see if there be anything that I like better, for you know this last chosen pic- 
ture is to be mme. I may seem very capricious, Mr. Ashley,” she continued, 
turning to me, “but I really cannot relinquish my womanly privilege of turn- 
ing overt a whole warehouse of goods before I buy.’ 

She laughed lightly as she spoke, and I could not blame her, but yet my 
thoughts turnec involuntarily to the poor painter. I made some excuse to 
with my friend: at the door of the gallery, and returned agaia when they had 
left me, for there was a strange restless curiosity awakened in my mind about 
the picture andits master. I inquired from the attendants if they knew any 
thing about Mr Hamilton—such was his name—but the only information [ 
could obtain 4was, that he had no other picture there—that he was exceedingly 
anxious about the sale of this, and was in the habit of coming almost daily to 
know if it wéife lisposed of. Before I had concluded my questions, the object 
of them ong. and on seeing me, cast a hasty glance towards his solitary 
picture. ! it did not yet bear the ticket epmonneing jte ele; endyturming 
away, he sank rather than sat down on One of the benches, where, resting his 
elbows on his knees, ne ouried his face in his hands. I was certain that he 
had tears of disappointment to bide at that moment. 

I left the gallery and proceeded slowly along the streets, my mind full of 
my poor brother artist, who I now felt certain was Jabouring under some heavy 
distress. I blamed myself that I had not overcome the paltry scruples of cau- 
tion and custom, and at once addressed him, as one who cou!d sympathise in 
his sorrows, end who was ready to affurd him what small aid my means would 
allow. 

“It is not too late, even now,” said I, half aloud, and I began to retrace my 
steps. At that moment my attention was attracted by a loud cry—I raised 
my eyes, and saw the people ranning towards the end of the street, where a 
crowd had collected by the time I reached it. With almost a prophetic know- 
ledge of the truth, I forced my way into the centre of the mob, and there ex- 
tended on the ground, in a deep swoon, lay the unfortunate Hamilton Putting 
aside the throng as I best could, and repetling the assiduities of one very busy 
gentleman of doubtful aspect, who was anx'ous to search the pockets of the 
sufferer, for a card of address, I directed a ceach to be called, and having placed 
Mr. Hamilton therein, I conveyed him to my own residence, which was at no 
great distance. He speedily gave signs of returning animation, and when he 
was established on the sofa in my apartment, a glass of wine and water soon 
restored him so far as to enable him to raise his head and thank me for my 
care. 

‘*T am better now, I shall be quite able to walk presently,” he feebly reite- 
rated ; but the a'tempt was vain, and he sunk down again. 

‘* Do not try to move yet, sir,” said I, ‘* you are much too weak to leave your 
seat at present: rest here awhile, and believe me you are most welcome to any 
little kindness that it is in my power to show you.” 

He pressed my hand gratefu!ly, and then, leaning his head on the sofa, burst 
into tears, and wept like achild. A few words did not suffice to tell his story, 
but they were enough to eulist all my pity on hix side, and to make me anxious 
to do him service. He was old and feeble—he lived in a poor street about half 
a mile off—he was in the extremity of poverty, and bad a sick grandchild—he 
had looked forward to the sale of the picture, so often named, as his only re- 
maining hope of succour. Hitherto he hed been disappointed, and on return- 
ing home that day, had fainted—lI strongly suspected more from want of sus- 
tenance than fatigue, 

All this I gathered in a few minutes, and as soon as he was sufficiently re- 
covered, I accompanied him to his lodgings. We ascended two or three flights 
of stairs, each narrower and dirtier than the one below it, and there in a garret, 
I found, was the painter's home. Scraps of canvass, half finished drawings, 
(very inferior, as | saw at a glance, to the picture in the exhibition,) were scat- 
tered about the room. An old tent bedstead, entirely despoiled of i's hangings, 
and furnished only with a wretched mattrass, stood on one side, and a bundle 
of straw, pertly covered with a small coarse rug oceupied a corner. But there 
was one jewel—one glorious feature in that wretelied scene, which shed a halo 
of beauty and romance even over that poor chamber, and made it seem a fit 
abode for the very spirit of poetry. This was a young girl of about fifteen 
years old, who, reclining on a wooden settle near the small window—slept !— 
Yes—amidst all the desolation of the scene—amidst the pressure of her sor- 
rows, (for the tears might still be traced where they had dried on her cheeks, ) 
she slept !—the beautiful imege of Christian peace in the midst of a cold and 
persecuting world. Her lips were slightly parted, and her breathing short and 
quick ; her brow was pale and pure as marble, but one little crimson spot on 
each cheek told of “ of the foe that worked within,” and her white, shrunken 
hand hung powerless by her side, almost transparent in itsexceeding thinness. 
But her hair! Never bave I seen such masses, such wreaths of deep golden 
hair as those which hung, half uncurled, in heavy, damp waves round her 
face and shoulders! The string that should have confined it had evidently 
been unfastened as she stirred in her slumbers, and all that ocean of hair was 
falling around her, oie rich, unscathed by the illness that was evidently 
consuming her life. I have known one other instance in which the hair of 
consumptive patient seemed to grow more luxuriantly than ir health—probably 
drawing its strength from the very vitals of the sufferer—and never but one. 
All this was impressed on my mind ina few moments, and Hamilton going up 
to the side of the invalid she awakened. With a low, sweet voice, and some- 
what of a foreign’accent, she inquired, ‘* Why he had been away so long, and 
if the picture’ She paused, for she saw a stranger, and fixed on me a look 
so sweet, so plaintive, that it clang to my mind for days after. 

* You are faint, my Madeline,” said Hamilton, as he assisted her to rise— 
“faint and weak, but God has helped us, see here’’—and he showed her a cer- 
tain coin which [ had just deposited in his hand. ‘ You shall have nourish- 
ment—medicine, dearest—soon, very soon ”’ 

This was half-whispered, as if for her ear alone, but I caught every word. 

‘| have not wanted,” said the poor girl; “1 was weak, and faint, and sin- 
fally sed an hour ago, but I bave slept, and angels have come to me with plea- 
sant dreams, and now I am quite strong and well.” 
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And she ~mied, such a smile as a ministering spirit might wear when as- 
saming the office of a comforter to some sorrowing mortal. Then followed a 
scene of temporary joy and relief, which it gladdened my very soul to witness 
@h. ve who have more wealth at your disposal in a single year taan | ever pos- 
ssesse ‘in my whole life, aud who yet are in want of an excitement and emo 
tion, seek out the abodes of the sick, the poor, and the wretched, ard see how 
much happiness to others, and, above all, to yourselves, may be puichased for 
a single sovere gn ! 

The story of Hamilton’s life was now told. He was the son of a country 
artist, a struggling man, who had vever risen to any eminence in hisprofession, 
but who had managed o “ make a living,” as the phrase goes, for limself and 
his family by pourtraying the effigies of the boors who surrounded him, occa- 
sionally vepying a picture for the squire, touebing up and remoleliing the 

ign-posts for a dozen miles round. To his son he bequeated littl, except a 
en for painting, some degrees superior to his own, but sti!l not éf the kind 
that is likely to bring its possessor much fame or profit He maried early, 
and somewhat imyrudeatly, but his wife died afew years afier tleir union, 
leaving him one only child, ason. That son was, indeed, a genius The light 
which, in descending, had passed by his ancestors, leaving them but a 
faint refl:ction of its glories, seemed to settle in full and jerfect lus- 
tre on the forehead of George Hamilton Even in early childhood 
its emanations were apparent in the bold and beautiful sketched that were 
the produce of bis untaught pencil. In lke mavner was thj love and 
pride of his father’s heart concentrated on him. Once he had felisome faint 

- aspiration for fame on his own account, but this was all merged in aj absorbing 
thirst for the glory of hisson. Poor as he was, he resolved to subnit to every 
possible sacrifice that might promote the cultivation of his child’sjalent, and 
converting his little property into money, he departed for Iialy, r@olved, by 
privation, and toil, and self devotion, to procure for the youth thosegdvantages 
which a residence on the continent alone affords. One trait of this nighty love 
and unselfish ambition must be told :— He actually bound himself © grind co- 
leurs, and perforin the most menial offices for a celebrated painter it Rome, iv 
ve‘urn for lessons bestowed upon his gifted son. He who so loved jis art bim- 
seli—who had once even hoped to attain some excellence in it, gave up all, and 
became a very servant for the sake of that son of his heart. 

Years rolled on, and found the father contenedly lebouring in the very 
@radgeries of his profession, and the so» still promising to excel ixits highest 
ewaik He designed and executed several small pictures, which were edvan- 
“fageously disposed of, aud the father began to see the reward of his self-de- 
mying love in the dawning excellence of his son. But George Hanilten. unfor- 
teuately, was not of a temperement to persevere patiently in a coutse of steady, 
ee improvement. He had submitted to the trammels éf a tutor so 

ig, because mighty and glorious creations were swelling in hi soul, which 
he tacked the power of pouring forth on canvass. No sooner did le attain this 
power to a moderate degree, than with the self-confidence whi¢h is so often 
the attendant upon high talent, he imagined he had ne more to lejra, and that 
genius, rich and vivid as his own, could need no farther training, At nineteen 

he married an orphan Italian girl, without any dower but her beauty and her 
Wirtues ; and dearly as father and son both loved her, she could pot but be a 
serious burden on finances so slender as theirs. Another year sawa farther ad- 
dition to their cares, in the shape of a little girl, who was named “ Madeline” 
after ber moher Young Hamilton continued to paint, but, alas! not to im- 
grove. The few English at Rome, who had purchased his pictures at first as 
an encouragement to rising genius, either left the city, or were attracted to the 
studio of sume newer artist. He was vaturaily of a roving and resiless dispo- 
sitior. and he now imagined that if he were in England, the land of bis birth. 
he should more than realize his dreams of fame and fortune He left his family 
in {taly, and came to England, where, before he had time to make trial of his 
success, a violent fever hurried him to the grave 

For weeks his relatives remained in ignorance of his death. They learned it 
at last through the medium of an English paper, which found its way into Mr. 
Hamilton’s hands. His daughter-in-law was near her coufinement, and the 
shock of the tidings proved too much for her. She gave birth to a still-born 
ehild, and expired in a few hours afterwards. 

_ Poor Hamilton was now utterly desolate. The loss of his son had crushed 

his pride and hepe for ever, but the death of his beloved daughter was almost 
a more distressing stroke. He was left a stranger in a strange land, without 
resources, and with an infant grand-daughter dependent on him for support — 
He gathered together his tew remaining effects, and was on the eve of leaving 
italy, determining to make his way, if possible, to England, and consigning his 
little charge to the care of some public charity, lay down his lonely head and 
die. But circumstances occurred which changed his plans 

Un the very day before that on which he intended to leave his residence, the 
carnage of the Marchesa di V broke down before his door. Its fair inmate 
sought refuge beneath his roof—was charmed with the beauty of his grandchild 
—drew from him the outline uf his story—and, with the quick decision of a 
rich, young, and self-willed woman, determined on taking his fature fortunes 
inte her own keeping. On the day which was to have wi'nessed the begin- 
ming of their pilgrimage to England, Hamilton and his Madeline were rolling 
in the carriage towards her splendid villa near Florence. 

And for ten years Madeline’s life was like a dream of fairy land. The 
Marchesa was married to a man of calm, almost stern manners, who, whilst 
‘he allowed his lovely wife to do pretty much as she pleased, never troubled 
hhimeelf to make any extraordinsry manifestations of attachment to her -- 
She was, moreover, childless, and she made this little orphan the recipient 
of the overflowings of her warm and passionate nature, her liberal! gifts, her 
pent up affections. Strange that one so affectionate should have been scarcely 
amiable! She loved Madeline because she was beautiful avd returned her 
love ; and, moreover, early showed herself the possessor of a brilliancy and 
diversity of talent most remarkable in a child. Of Hamilton she soon get 
tied. He had not depth enough or genious enough to interest her long ; she 
hhad takea him as a pendant to her “‘little cherub,” as she called Madeline, 
and soon began to account him an incumbrance Not like a happy dream 
did his ten years pass away, but in the endurance of slights and neglect that 
amounted to insult. In Madeline’s presence, indeed, open unkindness was 
ferborne, and fo her he never complained—with her he tried to seem cheer- 
fal and happy, and for her dear sake he bore all that was to be borne, for 
she was the last tie of earth around his heart, and he felt he could not volun- 
tarily leave her. 

Ten years of loving dependence and nearly unrutiled happiness to the one ; 
ten years of smiling but bitter endurance to the other, and they were onee 
more nearly destitute. The Marchesa died suddenly, and before she had time 
te make permanent provision for her protegé. The Marchese bemoaned her 
loss for three months, endured the presence of her dependants for taree months 
maore, and then brought home another bride with a tribe of relations. A few 
days afterwards he placed a small purse of gold in Hamilton’s hand, and polite- 
ly intimated that he must seek a residence elsewhere. Madeline had permis- 
ston to remain if she pleased, but she felt it was impossible to do so if she 
were to be separated from her grandfather. For the Marchese she had never 
felt any affection. His second wife was a cruel, proud piece of still life, and 
Medeline had sense enough to see the misery of such a position as her's must 
be if chestaid. They left Florence, therefore—like our first parents, “ the 
werld was all before them where to choose,” and they naturally chose to go 
te England. They bent their course towards Hamilton's native town, for there 
he trusted he might yet obtain a subsistence by the exercise of his long neg- 
lected art. He was deome: to be disappointed. Twenty years had raised his 
birth-place from an insignificant to a wealthy town, the seat of a thriving ma- 
mefacture. His old connections were dead or dispersed, and oth-r painters 
nad arisen, enough not only to fill his place, but to siarve in their own He 
quitted H—— in despair, and went to London, for he felt that in that great 
mart he was most likely to obtain a living by the exercise of some humble 
branch ofphis calling. Moreover, there Madeline, skilled as she was in all 
pretty works and womanly accomplishm: nts, might be able to contribute some- 
thing towards their support. For two years longer they struggled on Hamil- 
‘ten obtained humble but constant employment as repairer tu a picture dealer, 
and Madeline, flying to the usual resources of lady-like females in distress, 
made some little additions to their finances, by the sale of embroidery, &c.— 
Bat her health began to fail—she could no longer bend much over her work 
—there were sickly mists in her eyes when she gazed intently on muslin or 
canvas-—there was a dull constant aching at her chest, and frequent stitches in 
her side—there were faintings that made her suddenly drop her needle, and fall 
back exhausted. Anon she grew pale, and there aud then came the short 
mo cough, and the daily recurring hectic of the cheek, and the drenching 

‘gat perspiration. How could Hamilton doubt with what fiend her constitu 
tien was silently wrestling, with the certainty of being finally the conquered ' 
Their main resource, the employment furnished by the picture dealer, was at 
this time suspended, in consequence of some embarrassment in his affairs, and 
they were almost pennyless Hamilton declared that this was by far the most 
trying time of his life. He had barely the means of procuring bread for their 
daily sustenance, and poor Madeline's case calied not only for this, but for com- 
forts and luxuries which it was impossible to obtain for her. 

Hew often had the poor painter stood by the shop where were stored the deli- 
eacies of daily purchase by the rich, and felt the bitterness of his poverty in 
fall, when he thought of her who had been reared in a palace, and for whom 
he was now unable to procure one morsel of that tempting food, that might 
have stimulated her sickly appetite! How especially the sight of piles of 
costly fruit, exposed for sale in windews or markets, almost drove him mad, 

jmwhen he thought of his inability to procure one handful to cool her feverish lips! 











She Albion. 


How the warm garments and rich furs in the fashionable shops made him, ‘‘ The Arab stables, which occupy a considerable space in the great bazaar, 
think of her thin clothing, and the coming on of the winter. form a powerful attraction to the gentlemen of the Presidency. Military men, 
One resource was left, aad only one Amidst the changes of their fortune | of whatever rank. in India, consider it necessary to possess at least a couple of 
Hamilton had still preserved a painting by his son—one of his master-pieces. | horses. Colts being usually preferred fora new purchase, the stab es are 
It was the “ vintage scene” spoken of in the early part of this narrative, and | eagerly resorted to whemever a fresh importation arrives from the gulf. The 
was peculiarly dear to the old man, as containing portraits of his son, his son's | Sppeararce of the poor steeds on their debarkation, is wretched indeed ; the 
wife, and their infant daughter. Through the interest of an artist with whom | want of pure air and exercise, the filth and close stowage of the Arab boats, 
he made some slight acquaintance, a place was procured for it in the gallery | ‘ foreing their bones to stick out like the corners of a real,’ reduce them to the 
where I first saw it; and day after day did poor Hamilton atiend there in the eee that horse so good, which appertained to the chivalrous state of 
vain hope that it might sell The result has been seen ; it led to my introduc- | La Mancha’s knight. In this sad plight good judges secure the best for the 
tion to Hamilion, and 1 trust, to much more comfort than the mere price of his | turf, and the rest remain in the stables, where they fetch prices, either com- 
picture conld have purchased mensurate with the merits they may possess, or the lack of knowledge in the 
When Lady Borrodaile heard this tale of distrese, (which my readers may | purchaser. > oe 
be assured reached her only on the next day), her self-reproach for having un-| “ The horse merchants of the Presidency are hot more conscientious than 
consciously caused the artist a coniinuance of suspense and anxiety, was be- the Tattersalls of the West, and the ‘ griffiin logue’ are consequently victimised 
yond ali bounds. She instantly sent to secure the pictare ; and in less than by most grievous impositions. ‘Tempred beyond the power of resistance, the 
two hours from her acquaintance with Hamilton's history, she was seated be- | representations of the dealer meet with easy credence from the uninitiated, and 
side the suffering Medeline, and with the care of a mother, and the tenderness | his offers of credit are readily accepted. 
of adear sister, was mquiring into her wants, and making arrangements for “A good hack, or roadster, may be purchased for about fifty pounds ; but a 
their ample supply She would not allow the invalid to remain another night hundred and fifty is considered a fair price for an Arab colt of promise, caleu- 
in an unwholesome and comfortless lodging,but removed her to her own house, | lated either for the duties of a charger. or if possessing ‘the speed of thought 
and procured instant medical atiendance for her. In a few days more she | in all his limbs, for the exciting interests of the turf. 
established Madeline at a small villa near Richmond, the property of Sr |  ‘‘ On a visiter to the stables desiring to see the action of a valuable colt, one 
Philip, deeming that quietness and fresh air might do much for her. Here she * Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
visited her almost dai'y; and surrounded by every comfort, tended constant- With spur and bridle undefiled. : 
ly by her grandfather, and watched over by her benefactress, the poor pa- | an Arab rider grasps its flowing mane, flings himself suddenly on its back, 
tient appeared fer a while to revive. She certainly grew stronger, and the | strikes his bare heels into its glossy sides, and with hair and garments wildly 
painter and Lady Borvodaile flattered themselves she would recover. But | flying, urges the noble creature to a furious gallop ; then, with a skilful check 
there was still the hollow cough and the often flushed cheek; and J, who | in mid career, he brings it, with expanded eye and reeking flank, back to the 
had anxiously watched over a similar case before, knew too well there was no- | appointed stall. ‘ ' 
thing to hope. ** With the exception of horses intended for the cavalry, it is not customary 
It was a lovely day in the early spring—one of the first warm days of the | to subject Arabs to the exercise of the manége ; the natural disposition of the 
season. The roots of the old trees were tufied with primroses, and the river, | ‘desert horn being itself so voble, so full of nervous energy, yet so tractable 
bankfal from recent rains, glided brightly and majestically on in the pure sun- and gentle withal, that good treatment is alone required to ensure his ready 
shine—the whole face of nature was full of life and gladness. Lady Borrodaile obedience to the rider’s will. ; 
and myself had driven down to the villa, as we frequently did, and found our ‘The sturdy littie animals, known as Pegue ponies, are sometimes to be 
gentle patient enjoying the sweet spring air and sunshine. She was sitting on | procured; they are scarce, however, and considered valuable The forms of 
a bench placed on the sunny side of the lawn, and her grandfather was beside | these useful creatures resemble that of the Greek horse, us it appears on the 
her. He was reading to her froma small volume, which, as we drew nearer, | gems and frescos of the antique school. Short-necked, broad-chested, and 
we found was the New Testament. He paused as we approached, but she did | large-hoofed, with a singularly thick coat, the Pegue pony seems formed to 
not perceive us. ‘ Read that again,” said she, in her low, sweet voice—“ for, | endure unusual toil In mountainous countries they become invalu-bie, being 
oh! it does me good!” We motioned to him not to mention our presence, | trained to a shuffling run, with which pace they ascend and descend the most 
and softly drew nearer to listen. Suddenly he stopped—an exclamation of | rocky and dangerous passes ; and that with a speel which compasses a long 
‘error burst from his lips—Lady Borrodaile sprung forward and caught Made- | march in an equal period with a horse of ordinary paces. On the Neilgherry 
line on her arm just as she was sliding from her seat. There wasadeadly pale- | and Mahabuleshwag hills, Pegue ponies are highly prized, fifty or sixty peunds 
ness on her brow, but a sweet smile on her lip She closed her eyes—her | being the usual price of one possessing the necessary qualifications. 
hand fell powerless by her side—she shivered slightly, and all was over ! _“ Te is well known that leather-dressing and shoemaking are trades prac- 
Never, in life or in death, have I looked on anything so lovely as Madeline | tised only by the outcaste races of the Hindoo people. Few shoe repositories 
Hamilton, immediately after her spirit had departed. There was not yet the | 8 therefore to be found among the shops of the bazaar; for the tae nm 
rigidity and chilliness which so soon follows in the track of death, and converts of Europeans tolerably good boots may be purchased from itinerant ney 7. 
the dearest and the loveliest to a thing fur awe and wonder. Never shall I for- | #t 4 cost of about twelve shillings a pair, inferior, it is true, to a Works OF & 
gei the perfect repose, the ineffable grace of her attitude, as she lay for a few Hoby or a Stunt, yet respectable imitations of the superior article. f ll 
minutes on the rustic bench—her small hand drooping by her side—her lips | “ Less fortunate are the ladies of the Presidency, circumstances frequently 
slightly open—ber forehead so smooth and stili! Long did that form and face | Constraining them to rest content with such ill-eat pantoufles as may "> 
haunt me with their solemn quiet beauty ; and even yet they oftentimes arise froin the genius of a China man, the * Melnotte’ of the Burrah Ney net yee 
before me, with a vividness and reality which few memories possess. worthy personage who has seen fit to adopt the English name of * Jac = oa 
Hamilton was a lonely man from that hour. All that could be done to alle- | bis s gnboard, may be daily met, arrayed in dirty linen one strqe-nat, ~ 
viate his sorrow was done by kind and sympathising friends. But it was too } W''Y hair, plaited in triple cords, descending to his heels: thus eee y 
late—* his occupation was gone.” In six months we laid the poor painter by fitted, this Crispin of the celestial empire saliies abroad for orders, displaying a 
the side of Madeline pattern book filled with the worst descriptions of half tanned kid and rusty 
2 China satin It will be seen, therefore, that Bombay is singularly deficient in 
members of the worshipful company of shoemakers. Those who pursue the 
trade have little knowledge of the art, and the leather in use speedily becomes 
worthless from the ignorance of the curriers and their abundant use of hme 
water in the preparation of the skins. ; 
‘The most curious manufacture of Bombay is the ivory Mosaic work, which 
the liberality of homewa:d-bound friends has new rendered so much appreciated 
in Eng and, in the form of presentation work-boxes, desks, watch-stands, and 
numerous other ornamental souvenirs. ‘The Mosaic is sometimes used as a sort 
of veneer over the whole surface of an article, and at others, simply as an ite 
laid bordering on cedar or ivory, being frequently enriched by the addition of 
silver, to the varied and brautiful colours which compose the Mosaic. This 
art is of Sindhian origin, now, however, exercised to a very considerable extent 
in Bombay, the ivory-cutters pursuing their labours in the open shops of the 
bazaars. Until chance afforded me the opportunity of observing the method 
employed by the inlayers, I bad frequently been surprised at the low price de 
manded for trifling articles, adorned with this delicate and beautiful work.— 
Two planes of ivory, silver, or whatever it is desired should form the extreme 
edges of the bordering. are placed, by means of a frame constructed for this 
purpose, one above the other, at a given distance. Small rods of variously- 
stained ivory, are first dipped in strong eolourless glue, and then placed 
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WESTERN INDIA IN 1838. 
BY MRS. Postans.—[ Second Notice.] 

The population of the presidency of Bombay is estimated at about four hun- 
dred thousand, in which census is included a more varied community than is 
easily to be found elsewhere in any equal space. The town of Bombay con- 
tains three principal bazaars, from which branch streets and roads innumerable. 
The bazaars are described in Mrs Postans’ best manner. 

‘* The bazaars are lined with open shops, in which all descriptions of work 
men are to be seen, occupied in their various callings. In one, a party of lean 
and slippered Dirzis, some, Master Feebles in their way, with spectacles on 
nose and shears in hand, cut and stitch together in form, the ankrikas and 
cholahs submitted to their art From the doer of another, float streamers of 
gaily-coloured turban cloths dripping with the most brilliant of the native dyes ; 
in a third, glistening bangles, and ornamental Hookah snakes, serve equally to 
attract the labouring slave girl and the haughty Moslem. 

‘* The water vessels ef the brass fonuder, and the potter. rise in pyramids in 
a neighbouring store ; while in many more, the grain merchant vends his bad- 
jiree and dal; and for the more luxurious passenger, heaps of rich dates and 
saucers filled with the finest Hulwah* from Bushire, display their tempting | 
sweetness horizontally between the planes, with such arrangements as shall hereafter form 

“‘ The Jains, who form a very important clique in the native community of the desired pattern. The whole is submitted 10 heavy pressure until perfectly 
Bombay, possess numerous temples in the principal bazaars. Resembling | dry. Bordering being required, the ivory-cutrer severs from either end of the 
dwelling-houses in form, they would probably remain unnoticed by the stran- | prepared planes, a porti a of about half a quarter of an inch thick, when the 
ger, were it not fer the rich carvings of their balustrades and verandahs, | most perfect pattern of Mosaic bordering is obtained. By this ingenious method 
and the grotesquely-painted figures of men and animals traced on the finely or- | two six inch planes of ivory will afford patterne for a considerable number of 
namented fronts. pretty articles, which are sold at a third of the price which would be required, 

“ During the last few years the leading roads of the native town have been | were each strip of the Mosaic bordering arranged expressly for the purpose.— 
watered and even tolerably lighted. This has proved very advantageous after | The value of « handsome desk or workbox of the Boubay work is about six 
all the inconveniences which attended the olden system of dust and darkness; guineas, but an ornamented watch-stand or card-case may be obtained for a few 
it is still, however, only for an hour or two after sunrise that horsemen or car- shillings. Ap: : 
riages can pass unimpeded by stoppages of varied character; the busy evil  “‘It is not unamusing for persons desiring to purchase a collection of pe 
being increased, as the night approaches, by the processiens of native mar- articles, to send fora party of ivory cutters to their bungalow ; the spirit o 
riages. Amimated with the sonorous beats of the tom-tom and the full clamor rivalry then quite overbalances the fear of loss; and each excited chapman 
of sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music, these festive groups parade the strives to emulate his neighbour in underselling his particular wares. 
highways of the town, attended by ‘troops of friends,’ mounted upon unbroken “ The art of working in Mosaic seems to have been succeeded in Sindh, by 
and restive steeds ; whilst brilliant Chinese lamps, suspended from the doors that ornamental veneering, which the turners of Hyderabad employ in the 
of those concerned, and crackers bursting beneath the horses’ feet, combine to finishing ornaments, of curious melon-shaped and circular boxes. The form 
place in very imminent peril all who encounter a hymeneal party in their mid | of the article being made in remarkably thin and fine grained wood, several 
career. | coats of veneer are laid over it, of brilliant ard varied colours; orange, blue, 

“The early riser, desiring to pursue his ride into the lovely scenes which | and red, being most common _By means of a small punch or awl, pressed 
skirt the town, will find these roads clear, clean, and void of all offence. The | through one, two, or three, or four coats of the veneer, as the colours of 
porters and artisans then lie shrouded in their cumlies; the market people | each may be required, a neat and pretty pattern is produced, so neatly cut, as 
have a wide path, as they bring in the fresh fruits of the neighbouring country ; | to deceive the eye with the appearance of being painted. This art is not yet 
the toddy-drawer appears, crowned with an earthen vessel, overflowing with practised in Bombay, but would be available for a great variety of ornamental 
the delicious juice of the graceful palm-tree, and Hindoo girls, seated behind | puroses. ; ; . 
baskets of bright blossoms, string fragrant wreaths to adorn the altars of their| ‘The most profitable trade carried on in the Burrah bazaars, is the sale of 
gods. Thus fresh and tranquil remain the elements of the scene, until the | toddy; to so considerable an extent has the general use of this intoxicating 
hurry and the toil of life fill it with that suffocating heat aad deafening clamour beverage increased, that government has been constrained to issue an order, 
attendant upon the interests of eager traffic. —s the existence of toddy stores within a regulated distance of each 

“ Offensive to every sense, as the dust and noise of these efowded ways | her. Ona moderate computa'ion, however, every sixth shop —— aa 
must be, steaming under the noontide influence of a tropic sun, ’tis worth the | sale. The evil which results from y neta oe ae te paper = wekpcbe 5 
cost, to stop a moment at the entrance of a great bazaar, and looking along the | heated ways of a populous se — “os wien ta wy we nen 1h a oa 
wide and busy way, watch the full tide of human beings, jostling and vociferat- that the increase of depravity and crime has been far more rapt y 
ing against each other as the throng presses onwards, each individual animated | 8t0res have become general. » alien aerated ong the Britich 
with the object of labour or of profit. More strange and interesting is it still | QUT author's complaints ‘q ps + tino > a I ies de eg i ie eine 
to move among the groups, aud passing, mark the varied characters which form | T9ps and sailors are loud and frequent ; He et aan tendem: tn titan aa 
the living mass. — exploded among gentlemen. ence a great saving 

“To a stranger’s eye the chintz bazaar will afford the most curious scene ; | *''©- ra ‘ia 8 tod ae 
the road chiate that salen of the bay occupied by native shipping, and is| .. ‘That spirituous liquors are at all required in — 18 phe anon oy 
wholly devoted to the purposes of commerce. Here indeed is a ‘ mart of na- disproved by daily experience ; among European o weney 4. Theb 
tious,’ where the genius of traffic reigns triumphant, and the merchandize and | discontinued, and the mortality in consequence eee te, 

: pee s : : dy pani drinkers of old, men who called for tumblers of the stimulating mixture 
produce of all the nations of the East seem garnered in one common store, | °Y P ’ h : d » aoe Gene i chasee- 
awaiting an escort to the lands where the arts and manufactures of civilised ® ten A M , and continued them during the de re aan the ade hen 
life will increase the value of nature's gifts. Piles of rich gums and aromatic | ‘e's which belong to the —, lore of ot ye EB yd wtp. ~ 4 ef 
spices, carboys of oil and rose-water, pure ivory from the forests of Ceylon, | $'Ve Tse to those arrangements for retiring 4 pag be nding wl ek po oon 
rhinoceros hides from the burning coast of Zanzibar, the richest produce of | Personal interest, which are so eminently gee ice ninen, Sen caine 
Africa, India, Persia, and Arabia, is here cast in large heaps, mingling with | ™Oton throughout the company’s service, resu'ting peace, temp , 

















y.' a: : d ‘ pale ale.’ 
ro pene blocks, and ponderous anchors, the requisite material of and he sepey finds sufficient stimulus in the aromatic eplune with ee oe. 
wre . ’ . ture, ‘best knowing what is good for man,’ has so bountifully supplied bis coun- 

‘On the highway porters bending beneath square bales of tightly compressed try ; and it is recorded by the accomplished annalist of the services of Lord 

cotton, stagger to and fro, as if overpowered with their loads. Arabs, with Clive that the native soldiers fought bravely upon a diet of Congee,* them- 

ponderous turbans ef finely-checked cloth and Aabas loosely flowing, lounge eileen requesting that the rice might be set aside for the nourishment of the 

lazily along—Persians, m silken vests, with black lanbskin caps, the softesi a be osen 6 

produce of Bokhara, tower above the crowd—Banians, dirty and bustling, 4 Without falling into extremes, which would probably exercise a very bane- 

wearing red turbans bristling with pens and memoranda, jostle roughly to the ful effect on constitutions unprepared for the change, were measures adopted 

right and left—Bangles, with suspended bales or well-filled water-vessels— by which the British soldier, serving in the East, eould be induced to assimilate 

Fakirs from every part of India—Jains in their snowy vests, with staff and with his own a few of the simpler habits of the sepoy. sobriety and temperance 

brush, like palmers of the olden time—Padres, with round black hats and might secure many unhappy beings from the casualities now so common among 

sable cloake—Jews of the tribe of Beni Israel, all mingle in the throng—while dn Gttdon of oun troops, and leave fewer victims of disease, who, after « 

ever and again, a bullock hackerie struggles against the mass, or a Parsee, can see exile, return to their native land but to crowd the hospitals of a 

dashing onwards in his gaily-painted buggy, forces an avenue for an instant, iis depot, miserable in themselves, useless and expensive to the govern- 

when the eager crowd, rapidly closing in its rear, sweeps on a resistless torrent mean they stalng 

as before. Mrs Postans, however, is too sensible a person to be a tea-totaller. 

‘To men long accustomed to the use of powerful stimulants, the tetal tem- 


* The water in which rice is boiled. 





*“ A glutinous and very delicious sweetmeat, pre 
onds, rosewater, and other delicate confections, 
cers 


redin Persia, from sugar, alm- 
sent to Bombay in earthen sau- 
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» Sun Inn, whence the mail started, aud that Jem Thong, the guard, shouldered 
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nce system would neither be a well-received nur salutary measure, to be , sum total of each and assured the tradesman, that my governor would settle 


introduced among the British troops serving in the East ; but a reduction in 


all as soon as | went down. As it was well known that my father was a rich 


the government allowance of arrack might be compounded for by the intro- man I was thanked very heartily for my ‘ past favours,’ and solicited very earn- 


duction of good beer into the canteen stores ; which would prove more whole- | 
some, and tar better calculated to allay suffering from heat, and excessive thirst. } 
Untortunacely very delecerious spirits, of a strength considerably greater than | 
arrack, are distilled in all native villages, from several vegetable productivns | 
of commen growth; being low priced, the soldiers eagerly purchase these 
compounds, and, despite the strictest regulations, privately censume an im- 
mense quantity.” 





SAM SMYTH’S MS. 
From the Life and Times of Peter Priggins. 

“ The Smyths of Oldeton, in Staffurdshire, had for several generations kept 
the principal shop iu the grocery line in that quiet and unpretending borough. 
Each generation added a little to the family fortune, and when my grandfa- 
ther ‘ took to the business’ he realized, by his industry and attentivn, a con- 
siderable sun of money. Politics ran high in the town, and the Pittites aud 
Foxites were so nearly matched, thet at the ensuing election it was very doubt- 
ful which party would win the day. There were ten or eleven voters who 
were wise enough to consider that 10/ , 20/ or 30/. for their ‘ vote and interest’ 
would be more successful in keeping their pots boiling, than all the fine speech- 
es of the candidates, asto the ‘right divine of kings,’ or the measures of ‘ reform 
and retrenchment.’ 

‘* The names of these men were on my grandfather's books, with sundry sums 
unliquidated u;derneath them. The neighbouring family, who had generaily 
returned one of its members on the Tory interest, had given great offence in 
the borough, in conseq sence of preventing the lutle snobs from gathering nuts 
in their coppices, and not sending round the usual quantity of game. Though 
it was strongly suspected that the keeper had eouverted the partridges, hares, 
and pheasants into pounds shillings and pence, ‘unbeknown’ to his mas 
ter, through the agency of his friend, the guard of the Oideton mail. It 
was ascertained ‘hat he spent a great deal of money, and all his evenings at the 


a basket of something every night during the shvoting-season. 

“ Another cause of offence was that the squire’s lady had imported a Freneh 
maid—who was said to be a petticoat spy of Bouaparte’s—though in reality 
she was the daughter of one of the poor émigrés—she was French, however, 
and that, in those days, was enough; for every thing French was detested— 
except French brandy, and that was only tolerated because there was a difficul- 
ty In obtaining it. 

“It was fully determined that the squire had’ ‘ lost the confidence of his con 
stiluents,’ and of course should lose ‘his seat.’ Meetings were held by both 
parties—the Whigs, who had secretly fomented the anger of the town against 
its representative, entertained sanguine hopes, that as a Tory was to ‘ go out,’a 
Whig must of course ‘come in’ The corporation, who were all Tories, were 
determined to turn the squire out—but to have another Church and King man 
in his stead. The only question was, who should be the man; and a very dif- 
ficult question it was, if one may judge by the large quantity of port wine that 
was drunk, and the number of dinners that were eaten, before a satisfactory an- 
swer could be obtained to it. 

** The names of the leading men of the day were conned over; but every 
one of them was provided with a borough through private interest, and they 
all lived too far off to make them spend much money in Oldeton. Then the 
names of the country gentlemen around—their property, talents, virtues, and 
vices, were canvassed; but one was too poor and extravagant, another too 
rich and stingy, this was too stupid, and that too clever; in short, some 
valid objection was raised against every one of them. What wasto be done? 

“The mayor consulted the town-clerk, but that funetionary could not advise 
the mayor. More port wine, more dinners—but the knot of the difficulty re- 
mained untied, until one night one of the burgesses got rather fuddled, and ina 
long, snuffling, stammering speecn, suggested that they should send one of 
their own townsmen to represent them. 

“A new idea, when they happen to meet with one, strikes most people, 
and the corporation of Olderon, unused to such a piece of luck, were delighted 
beyond measure, and reeled home to their respective dwellings, filled with joy 
and port wine. 

“ Another difficalty arose the moment the old one was overcome. Who 
should be the man—was still the question. 

=e a the brewer,’ suggested one. 

*** Poo heady and frothy,’ objected another. 

** « Pits, the tanner.’ 

“** Too much bark about him—thinks more of skins and hides, than politics 
and r-rates.’ 

‘““The names of Skewer the butcher, Shortweight the baker, Poisonem 
the apothecary, and Grindem the great miller, were as unceremoniously re- 

ected. " 
ar At last the same inebriated individual who had cut the former Gorgon 
knot, ‘ nodus tali vindice dignus,’ strongly hiccupped forth the name of my 
respectable grandfather, wno was too much taken by surprise to have semse or 
wind eneugh to negative the motion which was carried nem. con. by accla- 
mation 

“The parliament died a natural death,—for the parliaments in those days 
were not addicted to suicide,—and by the help of the ten or eleven men, ‘ on 
the books,’ who were objidged to pay their ticks or vote for their creditor, but 
wisely chose the latter alternative, my Grand pere was declared to be ‘duly 
elected,’ and never had an hour's quiet afterwards, 

“The Whigs, of course, raised a great clamour at the degradation of being 
represented by a grocer, and all his mops, brooms, and other sweetmeats, were 
mercilessly thrown in the teeth of my worth progenitor, who thinking it would 
not sound very well when he went to ‘take the oaths and his seat,’ that the 
question ‘whois Job Smyth, the honourable member for Oldeton?’ should 
be answered by ‘only a grocer,’ resolved to put in execution a plan he had 
previously, but from other and higher motives, meditated. He opened a 
bank under the firm of Smyth and Co., though who the Co were never 
appeared, and was announced in the list of M. P.’s as Job Smyth, Esq., 
banker 

“T will not trouble you with much more of his history ; but I must just 
mention why he was one of the silent members of the house 

“ He had often essayed to speak on the sugar duties, and had succeeded in 


estly for ‘ further orders.’ 

“T felt quite as easy in my mind about the discharge of my ticks as the 
tradesmen did, not doubting for a moment that every thing would be paid, 
though I might be severely rebuked for my extravagance. Moreover I 
knew that my influence with my mother and sister, who could do what they 
pleased with my father, was sufficient to ensure the fulfilment of my wishes. 

‘*When I parted from you at Birmingham, and was left to my own thoughts, 
I cannot deny that I felt sundry misgivings as to money and time wasted, ta- 
lents—such as they were—unimproved I also experienced some awkward- 
ness about the method of opening the subjects of my ticks to the governor. I 
determined, however, not to be in a hurry about the matter, but to wait until 
some of my creditors should apply for their money. With this arrangement 
in my mind, i swallowed my ‘ saddened thoughts, ' and sundry glasses of Staf- 
fordshire ale with Tom Whipcord, who drove the Sovereign day coach. 

“Most coachmen are communicative, and generally speaking, well supplied 
with local information. Tom certainly was one of the greatest gossips that 
ever lived, and made a point of pumping every individual who sat by his 
side on the box, and behind him on the roof. I was of course, on intimate 
terms with him, as J rode up and down by his side every term, and ‘took 
the ribbons’ several stages ; indeed I had often worked his coach for him to 
give him a week's holiday, while I was supposed by my fond parents to be 
studying at Oxford 

‘“* «Have you heard from the governor lately, Mr. Samivel ?’ he inquired, just 
as the horses for the last stage were put to. 

“* «Not very lately ; but why do you ask!’ 

see Hum ” 

‘« «What do you mean by hum, Tom? nothing the matter I hope!’ 

“ «Why, I don’t know ; Bungs, the brewer, come down with me last journey 
—had the box, and gave me a shilling—a regular screw, and intimated asmuch 
as someat was wrong with your governor.’ 

“ «Not stupped, I hope,’ said I, thinking more, I must confess of my Oxford 
duns than of my father’s ailments. 

“ *Oh no!—no signs of pulling up—the consarn’s all right—but Bungs said 
as how he was a little queer in the head—got the megrim’s, I suppose, like 
Brown Bess, as fell going down Skidneed hill. I can tell you how to cure 
‘em: cut a stick to a pint, and run it into his palate about the fourth rudge, 
and he’il bleed plentiful and run as wellas ever. Bess did, at any rate.’ 

“ When Tom had kindly furnished me with this remedy he changed the sub- 
ject; but I was too much alarmed to be entertained by his conversation, and 
was glad when I got tothe end of my journey—that ia by coach. 

‘«¢T knew it would be useless to go to the bank, as it would be closed, so | 
threw myself into a chaise and told the boy to drive as fast as he could to 
Longcrofts, as our country-house was called. 

‘*T was kindly received by my mother and sister, and found that my fears 
about my father’s health were too well grounded. 

‘* He had speculated largely and successfully in some foreign bonds, by the 
advice of bis agents in London, and stimulated by the hope of adding largely 
to his ample fortune, determined to extend his speculations. As his agents 
endeavoured to deter him from entering into several wild, ill-concerted 
schemes, he ceased to consult them, and acting entirely upon his own know- 
ledge of business—which was limited to country banking—got ‘his fingers 
burnt’ as the phrase is, to the tune of 20,000/. This a little chilled his 
ardour, but some designing men, by holding out promises of very large and 
quick returns, induced him to risk 10,000/. more in some ‘safe investment of 
capital,’ which proved very unsafe, and the 10,000/. shared the fate of the pre- 
ceding 20,000/. 

“‘ These losses produced in his mind great excitement and irritability, which 
were increased by a letter from bis former agents, declining his future favours, 
and begging him te transfer his account to some other house. 

‘* This was no easy matter, as the news of his losses and his zeal for specu- 
lation were noised about in the money market, and it was not until he had fully 
satisfied his former agents of his solvency, and promised them not to engage in 
any further schemes without their approbation, that they consented to reopen 
an account with him, and to supply bim with the means of meeting the run 
which would be sure to be made upon him in the ceuntry. His mind, like a 
bowstring which has been strained too violently, did not recover its wonted elas- 
ticity, and the excitement under which he had suffered, was succeeded, as 
usual, by a want of energy and lowness of spirits, which totally incapacitated 
him for business; indeed, the family physician strongly urged him to retire at 
once, as he had realized sufficient to rank with the richest men in the connty. 
But this advice he rejected as firmly as he did the suggestion that I should be 
sent for from Oxford, and under the supervision of his old and faithful clerk, 
Fidel, be instalied at his desk, as his successor and junior partner. ‘ He had 
determined to make a gentleman of me, and I should never degrade myself by 
presiding at a counter, or scribbling my name upon dirty one-pound notes.’ 

** He consented, hewever, to absent himself from the bank for a time, and to 

place an additional clerk upon the establishment, though it was found necessary 
to put him under surveillance, as he had once or twice attempted to break 
through this necessary arrangement. 
«There lived in Oldeton, next to our banking-heuse, a surgeon's widow, who 
had an only son named Owen Kington. He was about my own age, and went 
to the grammar-school at the same time I did. Although we were in the same 
class, and joined in the same games, got into the same scrapes, and shared the 
same punishments, we were never intimate—or what is called by school-boys, 
friends or cronies. There was something so sly and underhanded about him 
that I never could like him—he was emphatically a sneak. One fact will give 
you a better insight into his character than any description I could give of him 
‘*The 5th of November was always a memorable day in the free-school of 
Oldeton. We had achoice of a whole holiday to go where we pleased, or a 
grand display of fireworks and a bonfire in the evening ; the purchase money 
being made up by a subscription amongst ourselves, to which the masters gave 
a liberal addition. I need hardly say that our choice was invariably in favour 
of the fireworks, though a ‘flare-up’ was not a flash word in those days. 

“* We had subscribed and made up, on one of these occasions, a sum of nearly 
£10, which was given tothe captain of the school, who usually ordered and 
paid for the combustibles. I was with him, when he counted the money which 
was all in silver, excepting three guineas which had been given us by the mayor 
and ourtwo masters. I saw him lock it up carefully in the upper part of his 





‘eatching the eye of the speaker ’ several times; but the moment he opened 
his mouth vox faucibus hesit, which he construed his ‘ tongue was glued to his 
palate,’ and he sat down again amid lond cries of hear! hear! Upon one oe- 
casion having imbioed rather more than usual, and seeing a ‘thin house,’ he 
—- after a gentleman who had presented a petition, and in a hesitating tone, | 
said, | 

“ «Mr. Spea—spea—ker I wotes as how that ’ere petition lays on the | 
counter.’ 

“And sat down perfectly satisfied with the impression he had made on the 
house, which was convulsively laughing and ‘ holding both its sides’ 

“He sat out that parliament, but the envy of his fellow-townsmen, who | 
could not bear that one of themselves should be raised so much above the oth- | 
ers, threw him out at the next election—he having polled exactly the eleven | 
men who were still ‘ on his books.’ 

‘** Afver pride cometh a fall,’ and my grandfather fell very sick, and his ‘ sick- 
ness was unto death.’ Then, and then only was he forgiven by his brother bur- | 
gesses for ‘setting himself up so much above his station.’ 

“* My father finding the banking business more profitable and less dirty than 
the grocery trade, disposed of ‘the stock and goodwill,’ including the twelve 
painted dips which dangled over the door as criminals used todo, in the hang- | 
ing days at the Old Bailey, to intimate that the tallow trade was combined with 
importations from Jamaica and China, and adhered closely to the issue of dirty | 
notes—rags as Mr. Cobbett used to call them—and the discounting of bills, | 
by which he realized enough to enable him to buy a country-house, and aspire to 
the hand of the daughter of a reduced country-gentleman. Then,of course,he was | 
coined into a county magistrate, for which he was admirably fitted—never | 
having read a ‘aw book or an act of parliament in his life, and knowing about 
as much of judicial proceedings as pigs do of playing on pianofortes; still he | 
knew as much as many of his brother magitrates, and ‘fellow feeling made | 
them wondrous kind’ towards him. 

“When I was born, the family prenomen of Job was exchanged for that | 
of my maternal grandfacher, and | was christened Samuel. I was sent to the | 
grammar-school of Oldeton (for grammar-schools were patronized by country- 
gentlewen in those days, though now nothing but Eton will do for them), | 
and obtained one of the scholarships at St. Peter’s attached to the founda- 
tion. 

**You know that my allowance was always liberal at college ; indeed e0 | 
liberal, that beyond the credit of the thing, | cared little about taking a degree, 
as it was always understood in the family arrangements, that [ should ‘be a 
gentleman ;’ which meant, that | should have nothing to do with trade—even 
in bank notes 

“Now, though 400/. per annum is considered a handsome allowance in the 
University, especially for a scholar who is supposed to be a needy person, and 


bureau just before we went to bed on the night of the 4th. On the following 
morning we were sent for to the master’s study, where the fireworks, which had 
just arrived, were deposited for safety until the evening. The man who had 
furnished them, was waiting to be paid. Trueman, the senior boy, afier seeing 
that the order had been properly executed,ran across to the school-room to ob- 
tain the money, and returned in a few minutuwes as pale as death, to say that 
the money was gone 

“Dr. Bright, the head master, paid the tradesman and dismissed him. We 
were then rung inte school, and with closed doors, a strict inquiry was set on 
foot as to whe the thief could be Tsueman proved by me, that he had loeked 
their money up safely the last thing the night before; and by another boy, that 
he had not been near his bureau that morning. The lock was found uninjured, 
and it was clear that no force had been applied to undo it. All our keys were 
examined, but none were found at all resembling Trueman’s. Every boy who 
was old enough to understand the nature of an oath, swore that he did not take 
the money, nor had the least knowledge of the person by whom it was taken 
Every method indeed was resorted io, to detect the guilty person, but without 
success. The servants had not been in the school-room, which was a building 
detached from the masters’ houses, at all that morning 

‘“« About a week after the money was missed, a litle fellow named Trent, 
was observed to spend a great dea! more than his allowance on cakes and tarts 
Upon inquiry, it was found he had laid out fourteen shillings, for the possession 
of which he could not, or would not, account. He was therefore sent away 
from school with his character ruined for life. 

“T cannot tell why, but I had my suspicions that the right thief was not de- 
tected. There was something in Owen Kington’s manner that I could net 
make out. He was amongst the most zealous of those who sought to detect 
the criminal; and his joy at litle Trent’s dismissal, and the cessation of all 
further investigation was so great, as to give rise to some very strong doubts in 
my mind, whether he had not had some hand in the business himself. 

“T watched him closely, but could find nething to confirm my suspicions 
He spent a great deal of money, but not more than usual,as his mother supplied 
him far too liberally. 

«The year ended, and Trueman was elected off to college. I succeeded to 
the eaptaincy, and to the possession of the bureau 

“« One day Mrs. Kington invited the sixth form boys to supper after a cricket- 
matchon the common. We went into Owen's roo... to wash our hands, an: as 
I was examining some books and toys in a closet, I found at the back a piece 
of hard soap, with the deep impression of a key upon it Without saying any 


| thing about it, I put it into my pocket, and when I was alone, found that it cor- 


responded exactly with the wards of the key of the bureau, now my property, 
whence the money had been stolen 
‘On the following morning | went to Dr. Bright,and shewing him the mould, 


pays no room-rent nor tuition, receiving besites some 50/ per anvom, stil] told him of my suspicions. He sent me to the blacksmith who did our |:trte 
there are facilities in Oxtord for spending treble that sum. How much | spent | jobs for us, and the moment he saw the mould and kev,he said that he had mac: 
annually I have not the least notion, as I never saw a bil! until | was on the | ene of that pattern about twelve months before, for Mrs Kington’s gardener, 


point of taking my degree and leaving Oxford. And when the bills did come 


in, like my grandfather's moist sugar, all of a lump, I merely looked at the | being questioned privately by the doctor, confessed that Owen had given him a ' 


who told him it was for a duplicate key of the greenhouse The gardener on 





guinea to get it done for him, pretending it was for the boarders to let themselves. 
out ‘nto the town with after it was dark. Owen, on being summoned iuia the 
study, saw the soap and the key, and in the most abject and contemptib e man- 
ner, tarew himself on his knees and confessed the facts—that he had stolen the 
money early in the morning of the 5th, before any of the other boys had come 
into shool ; but before he hed closed the bureau, and while he was in the act 
of pu:ing the money into his pockets, little Trent had come in. To ensure hie 
silenc:, he gave him fourteen shillings, and ‘old him that as he had received 
part o thes olen money, if it was ever discovered, he would certainly be hanged. 
asarceiver This the poor little fellow believed : 

“D> Bright wisely considering that the character of his sehool would be 
riskeaif so heartless and disgraceful a circumstance became, as it nust have 
done tad it been known. a subject of public comment, and feeling for his widow- 
ed moher, whose stock of happiness was vested in her worthless son, resolved 
to renove Owen without assigning any reason for his dismissal. 

‘* H: wrote to poer little Trent’s parents, aad expressed bis pleasure at being 
able tcremove from their breasts the painful sense they must oe felt of their 
son’s epravity. Gratifying as the establishment of his innocence was to his 
father nd mother, it came too late for the poor boy to derive any benefit from. 
it. Inthe heat of his displeasure, and without deigning to hear his explanations, 
his fatler sent him to sea, and ere a week had passed, he and his sorrows were 
— nthe ‘deep, deep sea!’ whether by accident or design, no one could 
tell. 

‘** Dep and severe was the affliction which the discovery of Owen’s villany 
causedo his mother By the doctor’s advice, he was sent to a distant town, 
and ere in the surgery of a friend of her former husband. 

“* Thugh I had not seen him since, I had heard very bad accounts of bum ; 
and biseonduct was such, while he was in Lonvon for the purpose of «walking 
the honitals,’ es it is called, that it was found necessary to give up all idea of 
his follwing his father’s profession. He returned home, and was idling about, 
doing mthing but riding and horse-dealing, and mixing with the lowest charae-- 
ters of that low and dishonest profession. 

“IT hve mentioned these facts in order to give you a notion of the disgust 
I felt wen Mr. Fidel, our old clerk, with whom I was a great pet, told me in 
additiorto the circumstances in which my father was placed—for my mother 
and sistt were too much hurt to give me the information I required—that it 
was coridently rumoured that this very Owen Kington was paying his addresses 
to my siter Alethewa, and my parents had consented to their union, on condi- 
tio. thatthe scoundrel settled down steadily to business in the bank for twelr# 
months, 

“* My nother and sister, very easy people in their way, and quite unconscious 
of any thng thet wes going on in the world, knew nothing whatever of Owen’s 
character During the illness of my father, he had presumed upon his old ac- 
quaimtane with them, and visited them daily. To give the brute his due, he 
was very iandsome, of pleasing manners and address ; and, what won my sis- 
ter most,1 good musician He accompanied her pianoforte with his flute; and 
as he wasthe only yourg man with whom she was on terms of intimacy, it is 
rot to be vondered at that her simplicity made her think him a being of superior 
order, 

“ Thei: mothers, too, who had been warm friends for many years, were fools 
enough tcthink, and, as mothers often do, say, that they ‘ were evidently born 
for each cher.’ My temper was sorely tried on my first interview with King- 
ton. I hited him, and I knew our hatred was mutual. I found that he bad 
usurped te place in the family that I had been used t» occupy, ordering the ser- 
vants abort as though he were already their master. He assumed such an ap- 
pearance »f swagger and hauteur on my entrance, to overawe me, I suppose, 
into a cerain degree of fear, if not of respeet for him, that I was strongly 
tempted o knock Lim down. Nothing but old Fidel’s earrest entreaties, that 
I would leep my anger ‘below par,’ and aconviction that I could only thwart 
the designs, I suspected he was meditating, by steady and calm watchfulness 
and cavton, enabled me to subdue my exasperated feelings. I did do so— 
though iinearly choked me. With the permission of his medical attendant, I 
had an inerview with my poor father on the morning afier my arrival. [was 
astonishel and shocked to see the alteration a few months had made in his ap- 
pearance It was not that his body was much attenuated,which struck me most, 
but that fom a fine. cheerful, middle-aged man, he had suddenly become what 
the Greean dramatist terms an old manon the brink of the grave. His hair 
was chanred from black to white—not gray ; the lines of his face, which,when 
I last saw him, were scarcely traceable, were now converted into deeply-chisel- 
ied wrinkes ; the form, too, of his face was aitered—every feature being sharp- 
ened ; the expression of his eyes was most painful, conveying the idea of 
melanchoy too deeply sexted ever to be removed. ( : 

“ He dd not appear to know me; indeed, be merely raised his eyes, as I 
closed the doer, and then dropped them again upon a book, which he seemed to 
be perusing attentively, but which I found was turned upside down 

“* Father,” said 1, as soon as my tears would allow me to articulate. ‘ Father, 
do you not know me? will you not welcome me home! He gazed on me for a 
few seconds, sprung from his chair, and seizing both my bands, held me at @ 
distance from him. 

*“«* Father,’ said I again in agony, ‘do you not know me? me, your son‘ 
your only son ?” 

‘He seemed to recognise my voice fora moment, and his eyes gleamed with 
pleasure, but only fo: a moment, for loosing my hands, he fell back in his chair, 
and said, im a voice so feeble, as to be scarcely audible, * No, it’s not Owen,not 
Owen, where can Owen be?’ 

“*Owen, sir,’ I replied, annoyed beyond measure, at — that the man 
whom I detested occupied the place in his feeble mind that I ought to have 
filled. —‘ Owen, sir, is with my sister Alethwa’ 

“* Alethwa? ay, ay, yes—I know—they’ll be married—but not yet—not 
yet.’ 

‘**T sir, am just returned from Oxford,’ I remarked, wishing to lead him inte 
a train of thought which might enable him to recognize me. 

* «Oxford '—ay, Oxford—my poor boy is at Oxford—I’ve been ill—very ill 
—but he has never been to see me—but Owen has—where can Owen be ?” 

* That villain, said I to myself—but speaking aloud—seems to engross all his 
thoughts, and I to have no share is— o 

* Share—share,’ he cried, springing from his seat, his eyes Assuming an ap- 
pearance of intemse interest : ‘a share—in whatcencern! Who ere the ditec- 
tors? How much per cent. will it pay! What's the deposit-money! I’m 
quite ready to embark in any safe speculation, sir; but I have a scheme of my 
own, sir, a scheme that must pay; but before, enter into particulars—what 
house do you represent, sirt 1 must not have men of straw, sir—but men of 
capital—you’re a man of capital, I’ve no doubt—I’ll disclose my plan to you, 
sir, but in confidence—if it get’s abroad, sir, we shall be forestalled.’ 

‘He seized me by the collar, led me up toa window, and pulling out a 
pocket-book, held the pencil in his hand, as if preparing to write. He then 
looked round suspiciously, as if to see that no one was near to overhear him, 
and whispered, 

«+ | mean to form a joint-stock company, sir, i call it the ‘* Incorporated So- 
ciety for the importation of Savoyard boys, hand-organs, white mice, monkeys 
and marmots ” It must pay, sir—a little boy told me he paid 4s. per diem for 
the hire of white mice—a!] the Jews deal in them, and make large fortunes. 
Here, sir, is the list of directors,’ po:nting to a list ef the lords and commons, 
in his book, * all meo of capital, sir—capital men; 50,000 shares, at 5s. each. 
How many shall I say for you !” 

‘*T was too much shocked to speak. Seeing me hesitate, he became very 
violent, and stamped so loudly en the floor with his feet, as he exclaimed, in 
tones getting gradually higher, ‘It must pay sir, it must pay,’ that the attend- 
ant under whose surveillance he was placed, came !n from the adjoining room, 
and requested me to withdraw immediately. 

“It seemed that he was perfectly quiet and tractable, as long as no allusion 
to business was made; but the moment the /east bint was given about money 
matters, or speculations of any kind, he became very violent. The fit, how- 
ever, seldom lasted long, and was succeeded by increased melancholy and des- 
pondency. 

“By the physician’s advice I visited him daily, but without attempting to 
converse with him, unless he addressed me. He recognised me after a few 
days, and to my great joy, the ‘Owen—where is Owen—where can Owen be?’ 
was exchanged for * My poor boy-—where is my dear boy? He would some- 
times lay his Lead on my shoulder, and sob like an infant, streking my hair as 
he had used to do in my childhood 

“| remained at home for six months, during which period Owen was so at- 
tentive to the business of the bank, and showed so much talent and zeal, that 

Fidel ceased to regret that { had not listened to the suggestions of my father’s 
agents and hecome a partner in the concern He visited us daily, or rather my 
mother and sister, for [ generally absented myself during his stay—we could 
not mee! without showing our mutual feelings of hatred and abhorrence, and 
as | saw it pained my sister, I thought it best to meet him as seldom as pos- 
sinle 

At the end of six months, my family yielded to his earnest entreaties that 
his perio’ of probation should be shor'ened an! my sister consented to become 
his wife at once 1n arrangement was made by which he was appointed ju- 
nior partner, with ne third of the profits, and had powers of attorney, I believe 





they call them, to act in my father’s name I did not choose to be present at 

the wedding, and »ct the hypocrite by feigning a joy I did not feel at my sts- 

ters union [learned from the physician that my father wag likely to remain 
| inthe same unhap vy state fur some ‘ime, and though I left with reluetancg, I 
| set out upen a tour throwgh Scotland 


“ Army mother's suggestion, my annual allowance was doubled, and I sens 
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to Oxford to resign my scholarship, as I was preveniing some boy, who might 
really want it, from obtaining 50/. per annum, to assist him in going through 


the university. merly a fisherman and while in that bumble situation, had lent a small sum of 


« { have had cause to regret this step ever since; but at that time f felt ful - 
ly justified in taking it. 


prey like locusts en the land of cakes. I was entertained at one mapsion un- 
til I was tired of it, and then transferred to another, with a direction lilp a coach 
parcel, ‘ to be taken care of.’ , 

“T received several letters from my sister, who expressed herselfquite sa- 
tisfied wish the object of her choice, and timated a hope that her jusband’s 













attention to the interests of the family—the respect he showed to father 
and mother, and the love he evtertained for herself, would induce np to look 
upon him with more friendly eyes than I had hitherto dove 

“¢[ had been in Scotland nearly six months, and intended visiting the He 
brides, but gave up all idea of it on receiving a letter from Fidel,that faused me 
great uneasiness. He told me, under the strictest charge of secrecj, that he 
was not satisfied with Mr King'on's proceedings, as many deeds §id papers 


“had been taken from the safe which were deposited there as secugies He 


ter. My father was more violent than ever upon the slightest allusijn to busi- 
ness. 
“1 took my passage to London, in a Leith smack, and on the moging after 


my arrival in town, went into the city, intending to call at our agei’s The 

rincipal partner, for whom [ inquired, and to whom alone I was }rrsonally 

nown, was out, and would not be at home until two o'clock. beguile 
the time I wa'ked into one of the numerous chop houses that surrop! Lom- 
bard street, aud calling for a chop, and the morning paper, sat dowgin one of 
the boxes. These boxes, as they are called, because I suppose, they ge used for 
packing people in as closely as possible, are separated from eactotber by 
wooden pzrtitions, on the top of which are dingy red or green stuf curtains, 
hung on dingier brass rods, to prevent any but your own party seegg you eat 
and drink. 

‘The waiter entered with a dirty napkin under one arm, and a 
under the other ; two round plates, with two very dirty round tin 
right hand, and a pewter cup, with porter in it, in his left. 

“* Temes, sir?’ 

«6 Ves.” 

‘«¢ Chop, sir?” ) 

“«¢ Yes.’ 

“«*One chop. sixpence ; one vegetable, penny; one bread, penwy ; half-pint 
stout, three half-pence—niuo and a half, sir.’ 

“*] paid him, and gave him the change out of the shilling for himself, for 
which unusual bit of generosity, being three half-pence over his usjal fee, I re- 
ceived a very humble salaam, with an assurance that I should ‘ha the Morn- 
ing Chron. as soon as gentleman in green specs had done with it.”| 

“© While | was endeavoring to mastica‘e the bit of sole-lea'i€r that was 
miscalled a mutton chop, and reading a paragrapli or two betwemh the heats, 
some persons entered the box immediately behind mine and, as I ¢puld find by 
the shaking of the part'tion, seated themselves on the bench next ) me. 

“The waiter approached them with his usnal ‘Chop, sir? Steat\ sir! Prime 
cut just now’ A strange voice answered, ‘No, not at present; bring some 
paper. and pen and ink.'—‘ Yessir.’ 

* An earnest conversation was commenced as soon as the writing materials 
were brought, of which nothing reached me but the whizzing ebd burrbing 
sounds that attend upon whispers Not wishing to be an eavesdippper I gave 
several loud iutimations of acough, and knocked my elbow againsthe wooden 
partition, to let them know that somebody was in the next box | 

**T went on with my paper, and though: no more of my neightpars until | 
heard the words * It must be done, sir, and immediately. Tne stack must all 
be sold out, and the money for the mortgages advanced at once,’—jin a voice | 
could not mstake 

_ “Listen, listes to the voice of love,’ is an exhor'ation almost jeedless. {1 
listened, and attentively to the voice of hate—for the speaker was Dwen King- 
ton. 

“The strange voice inquired, * But willit not cause surprise, if not suspicion, 
that the estate of Lougcrofis should be mortgaged? the selling ou} of so much 
stock too, at unce, will excite public attention.’ 


““*Tt must be done. sir, we have need of the money for a very aivantageous 


ty Times 
vers in his 


fered an example of another kind of vicissitude, and such as is only to be wit- 


on his elevation to the throne. remembered his friend the fisherman, aud made 
“| will not detail to you my adventures in Scotland—they cost chiefly | him governor of Mazagan 


in fishing, shooting, and loch ing or lake-ing. The hospitality of the Highlands | lodged in the ruined palace of Mula: Musa, situated ina garden on the south 
was proverbial in those days, before steam conveyed such myriads of people ty | side of the city of Morocco, but within the walis 









December 28, 


for that purpose. Of this last article, the price is extravagan'ly high. A ha- 
man being is given for as much as two feet can cover, and the whole of a wo- 
man’s jewels have been asked for as much as she could cover with her body. 
Had three of the tamed serpent-stones brought me to purchase; they fetch 
very high prices, as they are a remedy for the bite of the reptile, and are used 
On his arrival 1n the capital, Mr. Davidson was | ar @ most costly medicine. I made several offers; the men had refused twen- 

ty-two ducats for the three ; a large sum for a Moor to give, and an Arab to 
He had, soon afterwards, | refuse. They are generally brought from Sudan ; these, however, were taken 
an audience of the prime minister, was mounted on a superb horse, and led to | from the M’hor, which 1s a kind of antelope, and are called selsi in the Maa- 
vis't the roya! palaces. The impression made on him by first appearances at | dingo language; they are used as an antidote in cases of poiso”, and are applied 
the court of Morocco, may be best estimated from his own words :— al-o to pains and bruises ; ] bought the three for eight doliars " 

‘Sid: Mohammed Ben Ali is a middle-aged man, of low stature, and dirty The stones here alluded to are evidently bezoars. On his road to Agadir our 
in his dress; his room was filled with papers. After bringing a chair for me, | traveller found the hills between the Great Atlas and the sea to be formed in 
he seated himself in bis aleove, with Cohen on his left. e then ordered tea, | great measure of shells, in what state of concretion or of what period is not 
and began to converse with great freedom. expressed his pleasure at seeing me, | distinctly mentioned. At Agadir again, “the cry of danger was set up, and 
assured me of the Sultan’s favour, and begged I would command his best ser- | bints were given him to leave the country.” He however was not to be deter- 
vices. He questioned me on all points of medicine and surgery, of which he | red ; having obtained the Sultan's permission, he proceeded to Wed Nun, of 
knows something. He referred to several medical works, and spoke of the | which, and its inhabitants, he gives the following sketch :— 
practice of other countries, and was much better informed than I expected. | _ * The country is completely cultivated ; it is backed by four regular rows of 
He asked me to examine his two black women; for, said he, we take as great | limestone-hills, which serve as a kind of embankment against the desert. They 
care of our slaves as you have done of Abu. While we were wich the females, | are now cutting the corn, which produces more than one hundred fold, most of 
the clerk of the market came in, and the ladies ran away, and [ was left with | the seeds throwing out four stems, and some five. I am not over-pleased with 
this porpoise for a patiect ; [ remained abovt an hour, durmg which [ had con- | my conductor, Haji Majibi, who. I see plainly, is making a job out of my jour- 
tinually tea, tea, tea. I was told that the Sultan had given orders for me to | ney. We passed the tomb of a great saint, El Ab, where all the party but the 
see his palaces to-morrow, and that he would see me himself if business per- | Kafri (myself) offered up their prayers. We then entered a pass, which re- 
mitted, and that I was to be in readiness for the guard at sevena wm * * quired some hard climbing My horse became so lame, that I was compelled 
Arrived at the palace, I found court after court filled with seldiers The Sul- | to walk the rest of the journey, a distance of turee hours ; when we reached the 
tan had stationed himself at a window to see us as we passed. We dismount- | residence of another saint. Here they have to prepare a room for myself, as I 
ed at the house of the minister, of the court jester, and of the commander of the | cannot be permitted to enter his apartment. My grumbling to-day has been 
forces, and then mounted again and proceeded by the lateral squares, which | of service. I have some Tumbucktu quilts laid over my carpet to serve for a 
were filled in like manner with soldiers, to the saluting battery, where we saw | bed. Received some barley-cakes and honey, but could not eat them; after- 
guns of all shapes and sizes, but without carriages, whose place was supplied | wards butter and honey, and leben (sour milk ;) but it will not do; a biscuit is 
with pieces of wood We then visited several kiosks, very beautifully painted | the only food I have taken this day, al hough I have fasted for three.” 
and afterwards the garden of Reduan ; from thence to Dar el Beida, which is “The people here are a fine race; they wear their hair generally curled, and 
rather pretty, and then to the new palace, which is the most tasteful of all. | are not at all dark ; they are tall in figure, ride upon spare horses without a bit, 
Our route lay afterwards through a series of orange and olive groves to the ru- | and with ouly a mere rope put round the nose and neck of the animal ; they 
ined palace of Mulai Musa with its immense ‘ank, and we went out at the gate | have fine eyes, and beautiful teeth. The majority of those in better circum- 
from whence we had a fine view of Mount Atlas. We then proceeded along | stances have one or more of the desert-horses which are fed entirely on camel’s 
a covered walk of laris, extending about half a mile, and passing a fine eque- | milk, and this only every fourth or fifth day. * * [tis perfectly useless do- 
duct, entered a second walk formed of a wood of dates, and a third of pine, | ing anything for people who take five meals a-day and pass the rest of their time 
which was at the back of the palace, and from thence we returned home. After | in sleep; with no exercise or no employment, but sitting outside their doors or 
this I visited my patients at the Millah, where I found a whole host of fresh | ins de their walls, to see on whom they can pounce. It is really sad to look 
ones, ready to devour me __I received also a visit from the Hakim Bashi (the | upon the two sides of the picture which this place presents ; the one, the pos- 
chief physician,) who came to examine me ; but I posed the old fellow by my | sessors of the soil, the daring, hardy, and commanding habitants reduced to 
long names and hard words. He had brought wih him a quantity of leaves of | the level of the brute by his indulgence in food and sleep, with the past for- 
plants, of woods, &c., to ask me their names and uses.” gotten, the future uncertain; the other subject to slavery in its most abject 

His visit to the Sultan is thus briefly described « : form.” 

*“ Returned home, and found a message froia the palace. Dressed, and after} The Sheikh appears to have been well-intentioned, but unable to keep pace 
a row with my Kaid, I went to the Meshwa, and was then summoned to the | withthe ardour of his visitor :— 
palace. Passing through court after court, I came into the presence of the “The Sheikh assures me, he will send me without the least danger. I like 
Sultan, who was seated in an arm-chair in the blazing sun. Approaching res- | him much: he has a large and five family. I have brought him a hand- 
pecifully, I tendered him my thanks for the kindness shewn to me. After ma- | some present, and I fear he expects that I shall return this very way back: 
king some inquiries about me, he requested me to feel his pulse; and he then | bot this isnotin the bond. Abu is very helpless. Here one begins to see 
ordered his people to take me round his garden, after which I was called buck | slavery again: the house swarms with slaves, who form a large item of pro- 
and found that all his ladies were to be gratified with a sight of us During | perty. ‘This Berdk isa person of great wealth: he possesses forty thousand 
the promenade we met some slaves carrying dishes along the shady side of the | bead of cattle, and has never less han one thousand camels working between 
garden, that had been sent from the Sultan; another with sweetmea's ; others | here and Sudan.” 
with flowers ; and at the gate there was a fine gold-coloured horse, the Sul Mr Davidson had arrived at Wad Nun a fortnight after the departure of 
tan's present to myself, and a mule to take me home. Congratulations came | the Kafilah ; the hot and dry season was coming on, and there is no reason to 
thick upon me, while my Kaid was sadly in the dumps, to be at the palace to- | suppose that the natives exaggerated the dangers that menace a small party in 
morrow at ten a. mM. I had no sooner reached home than fresh slaves were sent | the desert The impatient traveller sought to beguile his hours in conversa- 
with fruits, and one with a china jar of dates, and an order for all the money | tion with the half-wiid men who had visited the interior :— 
that I had given away to be returned to me, and that if any one took money ‘* Had a long conversation with Zein, who was at Tumbuktu when Major 
from me, his hand should be cut off, and if any one insulted me, his teeth | Laing was killed. It appears, that Hamed Libbu gave all the protection he 
should be drawn; and that I was to have one or a hundred soldiers, as I liked, | could; but that the Sheikli to whose care the Major was entrusted, expected 
and might go where I pleased.”’ to gain a large plunder by his destruction. Zein had seen also Caillié several 

As a mark of favour, Mr. Davidson received from the Sultan a horse, which | times during bis stay there. Things have nowchanged The government. is 
seems to have caused him much surprise, owing to the extraordinary facility now Fulani Hemed Libbu killed four thousand of the Tawariks in one day, 
with which electricity was developed on its coat. He calls it the electrical | and has quite reduced that tribe to subjection. These marauders are, how- 
horse. A more interesting peculiarity, in our opinion, is the spare diet, which | ever, still in force between Tumbuktu and Sakatu. A lerge portion of the 








nessed under a primitive despotism. ‘The governor of that town had been for 


money to the emperor, who was then in narrow circumstances. The prince, 





investment.’ replied Uwen, ‘and the stock is in different names. “If you can- 
not, or will not do it, { must apply elsewhere ’ 

** The waiter was paid, and Owen au his friend left the room; {hough I bad 
no doubt whatever of his identity, from the peculiar tones of his voice, | wateb- 
ed him ou! of the box, inthe little dingy looking-glass that was over the fire- 
place, and under the eight-day clock. 

“Atthe appuinted hour I returned to our agents’ and found him within 
I drew fora small sum, as an excuse for my visit, and upon inquiring if Mr. 
Kington was likely to be in town, was told that a letter had been received 


from him that morning, stating that he should not be in London fér some 
weeks.” 





When the Bursar arrived at this point of his tale, in a voice somewhat husky 
and dry, though he had oiled it at intervals with old port, a most inharmon ous 
and prolonged yaw-aw-awh ! froin the vice principal,accompanied by the stre'ch- 
ing out of his legs to their full length under the mahogany, and his arms above 


it, to the endangerment of the seuior tutor’s nose, caused him to close the MS 
and say, 


“¢ That's what I call a broad hint, Peter !” 

*“VYaw-aw-uwh Yes, sir,” cried I, gaping too. 

“A glass of cold brandy and water—yaw aw-awh! and light my lamp.”’ 

“« Another for me, Peter, yaw-aw-awh!” said the tutor. ‘ Bursar here's 


your very good health, and thanks for your—yaw-aw-awh. You must finish it 
another night.” Exeunt omnes. 





* THE LAST AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


Notes taken during Travels in Africa By the late John Davidsou, F. R. S., 
&c. 4to. Printed for Private Circulation only. 

This volume contains the in'eres'ing, though incomplete,narrative of the last 
sufferer in the cause of African discovery. Much of the informa'ion contained 
in it has already reached the public through various channels; but, bere we 
see, for the first tine, a connected account of the whole journey, with a faith- 
ful picture of the h»pes, anxieties, disappoiu'ments, and physical sufferings of 
our intrepid fellow couitryman ; his unabated ardour, and premature destruc 
tion. It is owing, we suppose, to the incompleteness of the materials in the 
hands of Mr. Daviison’s relatives, that this memorial of his buld attempt to 
cross the desert to Timbuctu, has not been given to the public. The papers 
which he had with him at the time of his death, have never been recovered ; 
we have to lament, therefore, the los, not only of the particulars of his journey 
of thirty days through the desert. but alxo of much of the information collected 
by him during a residence of seven months in Wad Nin, on the confines of 
the Sabra, in a region, and among a people, hardly to be paralleled inany quar- 
ter of the globe. We shall now endeavour to lay before our readers a succinct 
history of the fatal enterprise recorded in those pages ; avoiding, as far as me- 
mory enables us, the extrsction of passages which have already appeared in 
print, and subjoning such bref observations ae the confidential character of the 
volume, and the la'e hour at which it has reached us, will permit. 

At Gibraltar Mr Davidson was delayed uearly three months waiting for per- 
mission from the Court of Morocco to proceed. To the chagrin caused hy this 
delay, it may probably be ascribed that the candidly expressed opinion ef the 
British Chipset Gonacal in Barbary aiverse to his project, made a disagreeable 
impression on him, as if he were thwarted by those whose co-operation he had 
aright to expect. The sequel proved, towever. that the discouragement which 
he received from Mr Drummond Hay, was dictated by a just appreciation aud 
yee consideration of the difficulties avending the proposed journey. In 

cember, 1835, he received, from the Sultan of Morocco, a letter command 
ing him to proceed to the capitai. The terms of the letter, and the numerous 

ard ordered to attend him for security, auguted a favourable reception. On 
is road from Tangier he was much struck with the sight of the ruins of Outset 
(properly Autad or the Peg, the name given to the taliest of the stones, )resemb- 

ing Stonehenge, of which he seems to have meditated writing a memoir. A 
little further on, beyond Meshra el Koweid, he saw the ruins of an amph'the- 
atre. ‘There is no part of the world where the remains of bygone civilization 
strew the ground so thickly as in Barbary and Morocco; besides the ruins of 
Roman architecture, the exploration of which is reserved for antiquarians of a 
foture day, there are are others more ancient, probably of Phoen'eian origin. [1 
is to be hoped that the occupation of Algiers by the French, will, ere long. fa 
Cilitate the examination of the monuments of antiquity scat'ered over the inte- 
rior of that country. Tnough we rej ct as fabri ated the mscriptions which 
Gera dini, the Bishop of St. Domings, pretended to find on the Ge'ulian coast. 
we eabnot refuse to acknowledge the verisimilitude of that for which he quo es 
the authority of another. He relates that a monk, named Gonsa!vo Cassalio. 
sent by Ferdinand and Isabel ato exp'ore the African deserts, found on their 
borders an inscription of Nero, commanding the nomadic iribes to uit their 
wild life and seule in towns. , 

Mr. Davidson found Salee, once the terror of Enropean merchants, fast crumb 

ling toruin. It fell togetuer with the occupation of the Corsair. Moezagan of- 


supports the fire of these racers or ‘‘ wind-drinkers” of the desert, as they are | former p'ace, inhabited by the Tawariks, has been burnt down. Zein tells me 
ca'led :— there is no chance of my getting to Sakatu. The Wad and the river are both 
‘© Saw one of the horses of the desert ; these animais are used to hunt the | beset by the Tawariks.” 


ostrich ; they can perform immense journeys ; they are fed only once in three The advance of the summer daily added to the difficulty of the contempla- 


days; I had this from the mouth of the groom; its allowance is a large jar of | ted journey, and this, we dare say, was felt by the chief who held himself res- 
camel’s milk every third day ; its colour was iron grey, with rather heavy legs | ponsibie for our traveller's safety :— 


but spere carcase ; it was very docile. The groom was highly gratified with “The Sheikh has evidently something on his mind, but is afraid to speak 
the notice I took of it.” oui. He is an extraordinary person; I have never seen such a combination of 
After a short residence in Morocco, our traveller felt as if he were a state | opposites in any individual: at one time proud, arrogant, austere, despotic, and 
prisoner. This, however, appears to us to be a feeling natural to an English- accasionally savage ; he then changes his character, and becomes low and 
man living under the restraints inseparable from court favour in Morocco, and | grovelling, or else full of kindness, frank and open hearted * * The place 
does not afford much ground for concluding that any design was entertained | has great capabilities, and would yield, were the people of industrious habits, 
against his freedom. ‘The Sultan, indeed, wished him to remain in the country | an immense revenue ; but all are afraid of each other. I am now so changed 
to teach and practise medicine; but, as he persisted in his determination to tra- | in appewrance, that I hardly know myself. I cannot master the language.” 
vel southwards, he was at length permitted todepart, fettered only by the pro- To the discouragement involved in the last line, was added bad news from 
hibition to goto Wad Nun, beyond the reach of the Sultan’s direct authority, a the south The Kafilah from Negroland arrived much later than usual, 
caution which,proceeding from a government not used to set much account either | and with it came the intelligence, that the people of Bambara had defeated the 
o1 the wisdom or liberty of individuals, may be fairly ascribed to good motives. | Fulas; that the Sultan of Masena bad driven away the Tawariks from Tim- 
On the 17th of February, 1836, Mr. Davidson left Morocco, and directed his | buctu; and that the Kafilah hed been attacked on its road, thirteen people 
steps southwards to the mountains, for the purpose of visiting the towns of the | killed, and many slaves lost. Thus it appeared that the interior was all up in 


Jews, respecting whom he had picked up such information as stimulated his | arms. The traveller at the same time began to see in al! their enormity the vi- 
enrieakty, ces engendered by the slave trade :— 


“IT could not refrain from calling down the curse of Heaven on these inhu- 





He says, “ The first place we arrived at was Trasermoot, where I learned 
that a tax had been levied for me of 300 fowls and ten sheep. [ went up to | man wretches: in many, but little feeling is shown for the poor blacks; and 
see the ruins ; they occupy a circle of three miles, with walls, gates, baths, and | they seemed to think less of their own own fate than I did, who was merely a 
arches: the last, however, have no keystone. There are five walls, and the | looker on. One poor creature, however,who was a finer woman, and less black 
whole place exhibits signs of having been a strong position—in fact, a Gibraltar | than the rest, shed tears: I could have given her my dagger to have plunged it 
in miniature. I went in the evening to dine with the Jews—here called the | in the bieast of the villain who was examining her: and yet these people pray 
sonsof Yehudi; they are a most extraordinary people. I never met with such | four times a day, and think themselves superior to all God’screatures More 
hospitality, or such freedom of manner in any Jews. They had dancing and | than ever do I wish to get away from this den of hell-hounds. Each of the 
music. and the ladies mixed in society without the least restraint. I bought | grown persous were in the prime of life, and had once possessed a home, and 
here several — A great squabble took place, when the Sheikh Berbo | were more to be pitied than the children, who had never known the literty of 


played the part of a scoundrel. These are the Jews who have each a berber- | thought and act. To each of the ten slaves was given a lunch of bread ; while 
master.” 


both the inhuman buyers and sellers, afier chuckling over their bargains, went 
This district, in which Leo Africanus visited the extensive ruins of the an- |to offer up their prayers to Heaven before they took their daily meal Can 
cient town of Aghmat, appears to have been in remote times the seat of abori- | such unhallowed doings be permitted to endure longer? Oh! spirit of civili- 
ginal greatness. Our traveller speaks in raptures of the beauty of the country | zation, hither turn your eyes, and punish the purchasers, who ought to know 
(which he nevertheless saw in the depth of winter ;) provisions were abundant ; | better; for thus only will the sale be stopt.” 
even so as to satisfy the appetites of the soldiers attending him, some of whom The arrival of the different parties across the desert to attend the great stk, 
could devour a sheep at asingle meal. The glad reception he met with from | or fair, in Wad Nin, afforded our traveller not a litle amusement :— 
the Shillahs or Berber mountaineers, is thus described .— “In the evesing a set of niggers arrived from Tumbukti; they kept the 
** We then proceeded to a second river, where we were met by a Sheikh, | town alive and awake through the whole night with their music and singing - 
with two Shillahs on foot, who disappeared in the twinkling of an eye in a ra- | we had a picked lot here, and some A:abs, who sung with great effect, beating 
vine ; and on descending, I found forty of them with their guns all levelled at, 


ni the ground with their hands by way of accompaniment: one lad had a very fine 
and waiting for. me: while some twenty more were on the large stones on the | voice. All their songs were extemporaneous: one was made 'o suit me and my 


sides of the ravine, together with ten on horseback, headed by the Sheikh, who | situation, and their opinion of my chance of success. As I cannot see to write 
was beautifully mounted. As soon as [came on the level he went forward | till day-break, I have determined to try if I can get some sleep, despite the 
some little distance ; then wheeling suddenly his horse, he came at the top of | great noise. These people know nothing of hours: they eat, sleep, and pray 
its speed towards me. Knowing it would be best to keep myself as I was, | when it suits them: they only regard the number of times each of these acts 
moving on, he placed his gun on my hat, stopping bis horse at the same mo- | are performed in one light and one dark, as they call the day.” 
ment. Sucha halt I had never seen; this made my own horse nearly mad. ‘About eighty persons have recently arrived. Never did I meet with any 
The whole then commenced firing. and so close to me, that [ got the powder | people who gave me so complete an idea of savages. ‘Their bodies are a mass 
in my face, and the report almost cracked my ears. We then turned from the | of di:t, and their wan eyes are sunk in their heads; their teeth of pearly hue 
road to see a fine cave, which was said to pass through the mountain called | seem starting from their gums. They wear the hair lon and in large quanti- 
Gulgal. At this point we had aviewof Morocco. Skirting the mountain, | ties, some curled, and others pleited. Half-dyed blue with the khoart, and balf- 
which overlooked a river, and a country with enclosures like an English farm, | farnished, they present a revolting exterior. But never did any people improve 
we got into the district of Warikah, where we had more firing. Arriving at | so much upon acquaintance. * * As soon as the animals were unloaded, the 
the house of the Kaid, I tried to walk, but found myself too much exhausted | twen'y Damdan{s came to the Sheikh’s house, where thev devoured a sheep, with 
I received a visit from some Jews, who stated that they have bere the tombs of | nearly a half-hundred weight of kuskust, and a camel-load of ripe mashmash 
two rabbis who escaped from the second destruction of Jerusalem; that their | (apricots,) and then all lay down to sieep: in about an hour they got wp and 
nation has resided here ever since that event. We had some talk about so:ne | shook themselves, and then came in a body to see the Nazarene Ped some 
books connected with this tradition, but they will not show them, nor can they | difficulty to keep myself from being smothered by them. The Sheikh Kheisfer 
go with me to-morrow, as it is their Sabbath, tothe burial ground. They are | came to drive them away; when one, who seemed to have some command, 
generally very ignorant, althongh they can manufacture, in a rude way, silver | said, ‘ Nazarene, we ere wild Arabs; none of us have ever seen a Christian ; 
rings and bracelets. Over the mountain opposite there is a valley equal to the | we know you are a great man; if our coming thus to you offends you, we will 
plain of Marocco, where dwell, say the Jews here, those who escaped from Ne-| go; if not, astonish us. You are a magician; shew us some fire’ I lighted 
buchadnezzar, from whose time they have preserved their national records.”’ some tinder fron the sun with my gless; and then showed them my small globe, 
It was the traveller's intention (though not steted in the volume now before | telescope, watch, pistols, &c., afterwards a lucifer-match ; and, lastly. I set fire 
us) to cross the Atlas; but at the height of 5,000 feet he already found the | to my finger, dipping it in spirits of turpentine. This was too much for them: 
snew accumulated in such a manner as compelled him to change his plans. He | they became alarmed; I then got my sword, &c., afterwards gave then sneff; 
turned his back therefore on the towns of the Jews, and directing his steps to | they all smoked my pipe, and when that was finished, and I had examined all 
he coast, arrived at Mogadore. This town, owing probably to its intercourse | their cyes, and given many of them medicines, ard would not take money for 
with Europe, is the most flourishing, opulent, and perhaps we might add, the | 't, | was told I had only tosay ‘ Rest!i Mohammed,” and go anywhere. This 
most civilized in the empire of Morocco. Mr Davidson was here annoyed | was the general wind up, and La’b el Baréd finished the day: and as the even 
'o find that his plans were discussed in a jealous and unfriendly spirit :— ing saw my rooms filled again with these wild men, I was fairly tired out ” 
“The most extraordinary reports are in circulation about me; first; that I In a distant expedition in search of a stolen horse, we find another lively 


am going all over the country to see where it can be best attacked and con- | picture of the life of the desert : 
quered ; next, that [ have turned merchant and am going to Sudan to buy up 
the gold ; and queries are asked as tu the quantity of salt I shall have to carry 


“At nine a ™ all the place was in commotion, and the Sheikh and his peo- 
ple were off on horseback in different directions, to look for a thief, who got 
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feet and his dung, and they will be sure totrace him by either sight or scent 
like the Bvhils in India, if they once see the track they never lose it. At ter 


Pp, M. one man returned, who stated, that the Damanis said the horse had stop- 
ped, and they would now fiud him before morning. The mau who brought 
this inelligence had ridden sixty miles, without intermission, on a mere bag of | 


bones ” ° 


The perusal of some newspapers led to the discovery that the tribes of th 
desert are, in general very hostile to the French :— 


“They hoped the Sultan would persist in attacking the French: they said 
that these districts could furnish, mouvt, and arm fifty thousand mea; but tho’ 
they are tond of exaggeration, I think that twenty thousand might be raised in 


this quarter " 
This hostility is attributable to the effect which the French settlements o 


the Seneyal have on the trade of the desert, and to the manner which they en- 


deavuur to secure the monopoly of the gumtrade The English, who hav 
done far more than the French to divert tne trade of Negro and from the de 


sert, have yet escaped the o»loquy, being screened from observation by the 


colonies of the latter nation, who are between them and the desert tribes. 
According to the blacks, even the numerous factories on the cuasts of Guine 
are insuffi ient to carry off the rich produce of their country :— 


“ Attended the unpacking of the ivory; some of the teeth ae immense — 
Abu te'ls me, that [ shall see sume as large rotting on dunghi'ls ; that the 
‘people about Kong live entirely upon e'ephavts, and are constantly employed 


in huntingthem. The small tusks are u ed for music; but from the went o 
means of ‘transport, the large ones are thrown away. 
here to take leave: he isa most grateful creature, and prom’ses that wher 
ever | mect avy people of his tribe they will respect Jan and Yagha He the 


said he bad one mure favour to ask: [ had cured him, and had given him oo 
many things; but as he knew I cou'd do anything, ‘I love,’ ssid he, ‘the 
daughter of the brother of my father; she is tue pretties: wo nan in our tribe ; 
I am dying for her; nut she does not live me, although I am the Sheikh's 
son, and shall be the Sheikh myself; give me such a charm as shall force her 
He said 
that f had given one to the sou of the Sheixh of Dar'ah, and that his wife had 
I had then to make up a story that [ must see the lady, 
Ths he is con- 
vinced will prove effectaal ; and when I get to Taghakanth, I am :o make him 


to love me.’ It was in vain that | told him I bad no love charm. 
come back to him. 
and, as she 's unmarried, fold the charm, while =he looked on 


hapoy ” 
n the meantime summer was advancinz, and Mr Davidson was fretting, ne 
got ating, and making excursio 1s under a bur sing sun, which it is hard to con 
ceive how a European cou d endure. 
the following passages :— 

“The heat is terrific Nosleep, no rest. 
Sheikh’s garden was this morning at 75 
us at three, p. Mm 


I have now had no food fora week. 

beer Thirst d stressing, and am pouring with perspiration. 

Wrote to Mr. Wilshire’ The Damanis are preparing to start '0-mo row 
Thursday, July 21.—Therm. 95° This morning [ exposed about a quar 


of water in a tea-kettle, on the roof of the house, to the action of the sun.— 
The water was brought from a smill rill that passes the Sheik»’s garden, and 


was 75° when about fify yards from the spring 


heat decreased much towards the evening.” 
Mr Davisson's journal terminates abruptly. and the sequel of his history i 


ment from his le ters and those of Mr Willshire, the British consul a 
ogadore. 


who had once made the journey to Tinbucts in twenty-five days 
observe, however, that to gallop the Maherry, or swift dromedary, a long jour 


ney, is a task to which none but the native of the desert isequal. Our travel 


ler having waited for the Kafilah, left Yeist, for'y miles south east from Wad 


Yet it was not his intention to accompany 
the Kafilah, but to take a short cut tu Arawan, so as to reach Timbuctu in 


He had scarcely accomplished half of his journey,when a tribe 


Nun, onthe 17th of November. 


thirty tive days 
from the borders of Sig: Imessa, who had watched his sieps for s»me time 
seized an opportunity of shooting him, and carried off his property. 

The companion of his journey, Abu Bekr, who was born at Timbuctu, an 
educated at Jenneh, was a'lowed, it is suppo-ed, to proceed ; but as no account 


have been received froin him, there is reason to fear that he dd not live to 


reach his native country. Mr Davidso: frequently complains in his journal o 


the feeblen»ss of mind as well as body of Abu Bekr; but no one acqvainted 
with the history or the mental stores of that poor negro, could regard him 


-Otherwise than as a remarkably intelligent man. We can easily conceive how 


ever, that a nezro who had been shipped to the West [ndivs in bis youth, and 


had lived many years in slavery, coul{ not either among whites or backs, as 
sume that a'r of superiority which so well became Mr. Davidson; and tha 


Abu Bekr, although a clever man when left to himself, was utterly unable to 
participate in the views or feelings of his companion. or to play the commanding 
Labo, the 


part which the latter proposed to him. He was a'lied to Ahmed 
Sulton of Masena, or of Timbuctu; and, consequently, in Morocco, wher 
his rank was acknowledged, he was ordered to be treated with the respect du 
to a prince 


the warrior, had become King of Kong, on the frontiers uf Ashanti It is sta 


ted in one of Mr Dav dson’s letters,that Abu Bekr also claimed relationship 


with the King of Housa; but this is evidently a mi-take. We may here ob 


serve, that the King of Housa, referred to in our traveller's journal under the 


name of Fahadier, 1s evidently the Dan-Fodio of Clapperton. 


We shail now conclude with a few remirks on the route taken by Mr David- 
He saw a man who had crossed the desert to Timbuctu twenty tines, 


son. 
and who said, that he had once made the journey in twenty five days Tha 
was a wonderful exertion 
reach Timbuctu in thirty-five days. Now, it appears evident to us, that h 
_gave up the idea of leaving the K«filah behind, and that he accompinied it i 
Its circuitous route eastward ; for, first, he was robbed on the 18:h day of hi 


jour: ey, when he was only four or five diys beyond Tatta, whic we know to 
be not south of the parallel of Wad Nun; and thea, on the 30th dav of bis 
journey, he was killed in the district of Eguedea (1n our maps El guedea. lat 
25°), ten days from Taudeny, and consequently, not quite half-way to Timbuc- 
His route appears to have been to the north of and less direct than that 
The short route which he 
had contemplated travelling, is aparently the same described by El Bekri,who 
This Wa- 
ran of the old Arab writer is elsewhere written Awarao, or rather Auwaran, 
which we believe to be the correct forin of the word, and to be corrupted by 
the inversion of sounds so common with the Moors, into Arawan, or, as Mr 


tu. 
travelled by Adams from Taudeny, to Wad Nun. 


reckons thirty days from Tamdoulet, east of Wad Nun to Waran 


Davidson writes it, Arowan. 


Mr. Davidson heard of the jins, or demons. which haunt the desert and its 
Of these an ample account is given by Iba Ba‘ua, who lost one of 


frontiers 
his companions in the desert, which the Kstilans from Wad Nun avoid. b 
turning northward. I: is curious also to ubserve, that in the worst part of th 
desert, the Arab traveller met bedwins of varivus tribes wa dering in sma 
Parties with bags of water to sell to travellers. He also speaks of a wild co 


which is killed by the wanderers for the suke of the water in its stomach. The 
price paid by fbn Batuta tor a guide as far as Walata, was 100 mithcals of 
gold, a very large sui in those days, and whch shows that it is not on Euro- 
peans alone that a heavy assessment is levied by the guides through the de- 

We hope that the dangeis of the Sahra will not be again tempted, so 
long as the routes to Timbuctu through Ashanti, and by the Quorra, both pro 
e pregnant of instruction, remain still untried — 


sert 


bably easter as well as mor 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Washington, Tuesday, Dec 24 


At 12 o'clock, the President of ihe United States del vered to both Houses 


of Congress the following 
; MESSAGE 
Fellow- Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives : 
I regret that I cannot on this occasion congratulate you that the past ye 
has been one of unalloyed prosperity. 


emberrassments yet derange the trade of Many of our cities But, notwit 
standing these adver-e circumstances, that gene al prosperity which has bee 


heretofore so boun ifully bestowed upon us by the Authorof all good, still con- 


tinves to call for our warmest gratitnde 


ard of the house last night, and stole the Sheikh’s favourite white 
The Sheikh’s son has returned, but the Dimanis and others are in full 
chase. The stolen horse was one of great speed, and the thief had eight hours 
It wil be interesting to know when the Damanis will come up with 
him ; they have got their Sherb el Rih; have looked at the print of the horse’s 


Hamed has jis: been 


Some idea of it may be collected from 


The stream that passes the 
Mashaba (Majibi) and his gang left 
Went out a litle this afternoon, as I felt poorly, and pro- 
cured so ne eggs from the Arabs in the tents, but many of them were rotten. 
Would give a dollar fora draught of 
The walls of the 
house are cracking with the heat, and the ground is distressing 10 the feet — 


At twelve the water ,in the 
kettle had risen to 1120 ; at three, p.m it was taken away to be used as h t 


water: thishappeved afew minutes before I got up to try iis temperature. The 


He made up his miud at one time not to wait till September for 
the Kafilih,but to ride,at any rate,across the desert with an experienced guide, 
We must 


He learned also that his cousin and schoolfel'ow, named Kutuk, or 


Our traveller, starting from Yeist on the border of 
the deser , and travelling with the grestest expedition, by a short cut, hoped to | 


; The ravages of fire and disease have 
painfully afflicted otherwi-e flourish ng ponio:,s of oir country ; and serious 


Especially have we reasen to rejoice 
in the exuberent harvests which have lavishly recompense well dorectet indus 


try, and given to it that sure reward which ts vainly sOnght in vis Onary specu 
lations. [cannot indeed view without peculiar satistaction, the evidences af 
gorded by the past season of the benefits that spring from the steady devotion 


of the hasbandman (o his honorable pursuit. No means of individual comfort 
is more certain, and no source of vativnal prosperity is sosure Nothing can 
compensate a people for a dependence upon others for the bread they eat; and 
that cheerful abundance on which the happiness of every one so much depends, 
is to be ouked for nowhere with such sure reliance as in the industry of the 
agriculturist and the bounties of the earth. — ; 

With foreign countries, our relations exhibit the same favourable aspect which 
was presented in my last annus! message, and afford continued proof of the wis- 
dom of the pacific, just, and torbearing policy adopted by the first Administration 
of the Federal Governmeut, and pursued by its successors. The extraordinary 
| powers vested in me by an act of Congress, for the defence of the country in an 
emergency, consivered so far probible as to require that the Executive should 
possess anple means to meet it, hive not been exeried They have, therefore, 
been attended with no other result thau to increase, by the confidence reposed 
in me, my obligations to m:intain, with religious exactness, the cardinal princi 
ples that govern our intercourse with other nations. Happily, in our pending 
questions with Great Britain, out of which this unusual grant of authority arose, 
nothing has occurred to require its exertion ; aud as It is about to return to the 
Legislature, I trust that no future necessity may call for its exercise by them or 
its delegation to another department of the Government 

For the settlement of our Nor‘heastern boundary,the proposition promised by 
Great Britain for a commission of exploration and survey, has been received 
and a counter project, including also a provisicn for the certain and final adjust 
ment of the limits in dispute, is now before the British Government for its con 
sideration. A just regard to the delicate state of this question, aud a proper 
respect fur the natural impatience of the State of Maine, t less than a convic- 
tion that this negvtiation has been already protracted longer than is prudent on 
the part of either Government, have led me to believe that the present favoura- 
ble moment should on no account be suffered to pass without putting the ques- 
tion for ever at rest I feel confident that the Government of her Britannic 
Majes’y wil take the same view of this subject, as I am persuaded it is govern- 
ed by desires equally strong and sincere for the amicab/e termination of the con- 
troversy. 

To the intrinsic difficulties of questions of boundary lines, especially those 
descrived in regions unoccupied, and but partiaily known, is to be added in our 
country the embarrassment necessarily arising sutof our Constitution, by which 
the General Government is made the organ of vegotiating, and deciding upon 
the particular interests of the States on whose frontiers these lines are to be 
‘raced. To avoid another controversy in which a State Government might 
rightfully claim to have her wishes consulted, previously to the conclusion of 
conventional arrangements concerning her rights of jurisdiction or territory, I 
have thought it necessary to call the attention of the Government of Great 
Briain to another portion of our conterminous dominion, of which the division 
sti'l remains to be adjusted I refer to the line from the entrance of Lake Su 
perior to the most northwestern pvint of the Lake of the Wood«, stipulations 
for the settlemert of which are to be found in the seventh article of the treaty 
of Ghent. The commissi ners appointed under that article by the two Govern- 
ments, having differed in their opinions, made separate reports, according to its 
stipulations, upon the points of disagreemeut, and these differences are now to 
be submitted to the arbitration of some friendly sovereign or State. Tue dis- 
puted points should be settled, and the line desigvated, before the Territorial 
Government of which it is one of the boundaries, takes its place in the Union 
asa State; and I rely upon the cordial co-operation of the British Government 
to effect that object. 

There is every reason to believe that disturbances like those which lately agi- 
tated the nei-hbouring British Provinces will not again prove the sources of 
border content'ons, or interpose obstacles to the coutinuance of that good un- 
derstanding which it is the mutual interest of Great Britain and the United 
States to pre-erve an maintain. 

Wrhin the Provinces themselves tranquillity is restored, and on our frontier 
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more inexperienced ctizens, has subs ded inv a rational conviction strongly op- 
posed to all intermeddling with the internal affairs of our neighbors. The peo- 
ple of the United States teel, as it is hoped they always will, a warm solicitude 
for the success of all who are sincerely endeavoring to improve the political 
condition of mankind This generous feeling they cherish towards the most 
distant nations; asd it was natural, therefore, that it should be awakened with 
more than common warmth in behalf of their immediate neighbours. But it 
does not belong to their character, as acommunity, to seek the gratification of 
those feelings in acts which violate their duty as citizens, endanger the peace 
of theirc untry, and tend to bring upon itthe stain of a violated faith towards 
foreign nations. If, zealous to confer benefits on others, they appear for a mo- 
ment to lose sight of the permanent obligations imposed upon them as citizens, 
, they are seldom long misled. From all the information I receive, confirmed 
to some extent by personal observations, I am satisfied that no one can now 
hope to engage is such enierprises without encountering public indignation, in 
add tien to the severest penalties of the law. 

Recent information also leads ine to hope that the emigrants from her Ma- 
jesty’s Provinces, who have sought refuge within our boundaries, are disposed 
to become peaceable residents, and to abstain from all attempts to endanger tae 
peace of the country which has afforded them an asyium. On a review of the 
Occurrences on both sides of the line, it is satisfactory to reflect, that in almost 
every complaint against our country, the offence may be traced to emigrants 
from the Provinces who have sought refuge here. 
which they were aided by citizens of the United S:ates, the acts of these mis- 
guided men were not only in direct contravention of the laws, and well known 
wishes of their own Government, but met with the decided disapprobation of 
the people of the United States 

I regret to state the appearance of a different spirit among wer Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the Canadas. The sentiments of hostility to our people and institu- 
tions, which have been so frequently expressed there, and the disregard of our 
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been applauded and encouraged by the peop'e, and even by some of the subor- 
dinate local authorities, of the Provinces. The chief officers in Canada fortu- 
na'ely have not entertained the same feeling, and have probably prevented ex- 
cesses that must have been fatal to the peace of the two countries. 

I look forward anxiously to a period when all the transactions which have 
grown out of this condiion of our affairs, and which have been made the sub- 
jects of comp'aint aud remoostrance by the two Governmence respectively, shall 
be fully examined, and the proper satisfaction given where it is due from eiiher 
side. 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of our intercourse with Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Deomark, France, Naples, Portugal, Prassia, Russia, or Sweden. 
The in ernal state of Spain has sensibly improved, and a well grounded hope 
exists that the return uf peace wil| restore to the people of that country their 
former prosperity, and enable the Government to fulfil all its obligations at 
home and abroad. The Government of Portugal, I have the satisfaction to 
state, bas paid in full the eleventh and last instalment due to our citizens for 
the claims embraced in the settlement made with it on the third of March, 
1837. 

1 lay before you treaties of commerce negotiated with the Kings of Sardinia 
and of the Netherlands, the ratifications of which have been exchanged since 
the adjournment of Congress. The |iberal principles of these treaties will re- 
commend them to your approbation. That with Sardinia is the first treaty of 
commerce formed by that kingdom, and it will, [ trust, answer the expectations 
of the present sovereign, by aiding the development of the resources of his 
country, and stimulating the enterprise of his pe ple. That with the Nether- 
lands happily terminates a long existing subject of dispute, and removes from 
our future commercial intercourse all apprehension of embarrassment. The 
King of the Netherlands has also, in further illustration of his character for 
justice, and of bis desire to remove every cause of dissatisfaction, made com- 
pensation for an American vessel] captured in 1800 by a French privateer, and 
carried into Curacoa, where the proceeds were appropriated to the use of the 
colony, then, and for a short time after, under the dominion of Holland. 

The death of the late Sultan bas produced no alteration in our relations with 
Turkey. Our newly appointed Minister Resident has reached Constantinople, 
and | have received assurances from the present Ruler that the obligations of 
our treaty and those of friendship, will be fulfiled by himself in the same spirit 
that actuated his illustrious father. 

I regret to be obliged to inform you that no convention for the settlement of 
the clams of our citizens upon Mexico has yet been ratified by the Government 
of that country. The first convention formed for that p»rpose was not presented 
by the President of Mexico for the app obation of its Congress, from a belief 
that the King of Prussia. the arbi retor in case of disagreem: nt in the joint com 
m ssion to be appomted by the United States and Mexico, would not consent to 
take upon himself that friendly office. Although not entirely satisfied with the 
course pursued by Mexico, I felt no hesitation in receiving in the most con- 
ciliating spirit the explanation offered, and also cheerfully consented to a new 
convention, in order to arrange the payments proposed to be made to our citi- 
zens, in a manner which, while equally just to them, was deemed less onerous 
and inconveuient to Mexican Government. Relying confidently upon the inten- 
tro: s of that Government, Mr. Ellis was directed to repair to Mexico, and diplo- 
matic intercourse bas been resumed between the two countries. The new 
cvnvention has, be informs us, been recently submitted by the President of that 
Republic to its Congress, under .c'rcums'ances which promise a speedy ratifi- 
ction, a result whicn [ cannot al o* myselt to doubt 

Instructions have been given to the Commissioner of the United States un- 
der our Convention with Texas, for the demarcation of the liae which separates 
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that misguided sympathy in favour of what was presumed to be a general effort | 
in behalf of popu ar rights, and which in some instances misled a few of our | 


In the few instances in. 


rights which have been manifested on sume occasions, have, I am sorry to say, | 


us from that Republic. The Commissioners of both Governments met 
in New Orleans in August last. The joint commission was organised, and ad- 
jovrnec to convene at the same place on the twelfth of October. It is presu- 
med tobe 1ow in the performance of its duties. 

The New Government of Texas has shown its desires to cultivate friendly 
relatiors with us, by a prompt reparation for injuries complained of in the ea- 
ses of wo vessels of the U States. 

Witi Central America a convention has been concluded for the renewal of 
its forner treaty with the United States. This was not ratified before the de- 
partureof our late Charge D’ Affaires from tiat country, and the copy brought 
by hin«was not received before the adjournment of the Senate at the last ses- 
sion. n the mean while, the period limited for the exchange of ratifications 
having?xpired, I deemed it expedient, in consequence of the death of the 
Charged’ Affaires, to send a special agent to Central America, to close the af- 
fairs © Our mission there, and to arrange with the Government an exten- 
sion of the time for the exchange of ratifications. 

The wmmiss.on created by the States which formerly composed the Repub- 
lic of Oplorubia, for adjusting the claims against that Government, has, by a 
very umxpected construction of the treaty under which it acts, decided that 
vo provsion was made for those claims of citizens of the United States which 
aro:e frym captures by Colombian privateers, and were adjudged against the 
claimanis in the jud-cial tribunals. This decision will compel the United 
States ® apply to the seve:al Governments formerly united, for redress.— 
With al these—New Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, a perfectly good un- 
derstandng exists. Our treaty with Venezuela is faithfully carried into exe- 
cution, ind that country, in the evjoyment of tranquillity, is gradually «advan- 
cing inprosperity under the guidance of its present distinguished President, 
Genera Paez. With Ecuador, a liberal commercial convention has lately 
been emcluded, which will be transmitted to the Senate at an early day. 

Witt the great American Empire of Brazil our relations continue unchang- 
ed, as does our friendly intercourse with the other Governments of South 
Ameria—the Argentine Republic, and the Republics of Uruguay, Chili, Pe- 
ru, andBolivia. The dissolution of the Peru Bolivian Confederation may oc- 
casion @me temporary inconvenience to our citizens in that quarter, but the 
obligatons on the new Governments which have arisen out of that Confedera- 
Lion to o»serve its treaty stipulations, will no doubt be soon understood, and 
it is presumed that no indisposition will exist to fulfil those which it contracted 
with the United States. 

The fipancial operations of the Government during the present year have, I 
ain happy'o say been very successful. The difficulties under which the 
Treasury Department has laboured from known defects in the existing laws 
relative tothe safe keeping of the public moneys, aggravated by the suspen- 
pension of specie payments by several of the banks holding public deposits, 
or indebte: to public officers for notes received in payment of public dues, have 
been surmcnted to a very gratifying extent. The large current expenditures 
have been sunctually met, and the faith of the Government in all its pecunia- 
ry concern: basheen scrupulously maintained. 

The nineteen millions of Treasury notes authorized by the act of Congress 
of 1837, aid the modifications thereof, with a view to the indulgence of mer- 
chants on weir duty bonds, and of the deposite banks in the payment of public 
moneys hed by them, have been so punc'ually redeemed as to leave less than 
the origina teu millions outstanding at eny one time, and the whole amount 
unredeeme] now fa'ls short of three millions. Of these the chief portion is 
not due till next year, and the whole would have been already extinguished 
could the Treasury have reslized the payments due to it from the banks, If 
those due ‘rom them during the next year shall be punctually made, and if 
Congress sbali keep the appropriations with the estimates, there is every 
reason to believe that all the outstanding Treasury notes can be redeemed, 
and the orlinary expenses defrayed, without imposing on the people any addi- 
| tional burven, either of loans or increased taxes. 
| 
! 





To avoil this, and to keep the expenditures within reasonable bounds, is a 
duty, secoad only in importance to the preservation of our national character, 
and the protection of our citizens in their civil and political rights. The cre- 
| ation, in time of peace, of a debt likely to become permanent, is an evil 
for which there is no equivalent. The rapidity with which many of 
| the States are apparently approaching to this condition, admonishes us of 
|ourown duties ina manner too impressive to be disregarded. One not 
| the least .mportant, is to keep the Federal Government always in a con- 
dition to dscharge, with ease and vigor, its highest functions, should their 
exercise be required by any sudden conjuncture of public affairs—a con- 
dition to which we are always exposed, and which may occur when it is 
least expected. To this end, it is indispensable that its finances should be 
| untrammelled, and its resources, as far as practicable, unincumbered. No cir- 
cumstance could present greater obstacles to the accomplishment of these vi- 
tally important objects, than the creation of an onerous national debt. Our own 
experience and alsa that of other nativns, have demonstrated the unavoidable 
and fearful rapidity with which a public debt is increased, when the Govern- 
, ment has once surrendered itself to the rumous practice of supplying it suppo- 
sed necessities by new loans. The struggle, therefore, on our part to be suc- 
cessful, must be made at the threshhold. To make our efforts effective, se- 
vere economy is necessary. This is the surest provision for the national wel- 
fare ; and it is, at the same time, the best preservative of the principles on 
which our institutions rest. Simplicity and economy in the affairs of State 
have never failed to chasten and invigorate Republican principles, while these 
have been as surely subverted by national prodigality, under whatever specious 
pretexts it may have been introduced or fostered. 

These considerations cannot be lost upon a people who have never been in- 
attentive to the effect of their policy upon the institutions they have created 
| for themselves ; but at the present moment their force is angmented by the 

necessity which a decreasing revenue must impose. The check lately given 
| to importations of articles subject to duties, the derangements in the operations 
of internal trade, and especially the reduction gradually taking place in our ta- 
riff of duties, all tend to lessen our receipts ; indeed it is probable that the di- 
minvtion resulting from the last cause alone, will not fall short of five millions 
of dollars in the year 1842. as the final reduction of all duties to twenty per 
cent. then takes effect. The whole revenue then accruing from the customs, 
| and froin the sales of public lands, if not more, will puadtbiedly be wanted te 
| defray the necessary expenses of the Government under the most prudent ad- 
| ministration of its affairs. These are circumstances that imp se the necessity 
| of rigid economy, and require its prompt and constant exercise, With the Le- 
| gislature rest the power and duty of so a:justing the public expenditures asto 
| Promote this end. By the provisions of the Constitution, it is on'y in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law, that money car be drawn from the 
| Treasury ; no instance has occurred since the establishment of the Govern- 
ment in which the Executive,though a component part of the Legislative power, 
has interposed an objection to an appropriation bill on the sole ground of its 
extravagance. His duty in this respect has been considered fulfilled by re- 
| questing such appropriations only as the public service may be reasonably ex- 
| pected to require Inthe present earnest direction of the public mind towards 
this subject, both the Executive an? the Legislature have evidence of the strict 
responsibility to which they will be held ; and while I am conscious of my own 
anxious efforts to perform with fidelity this portion of my publie functions, it is 
a satisfaction to me to be able to count on a cordial co operation from you, 

At the time I entered upon my present duties, our ordinary disbursements— 
without including those on account of the public debt, the post office, and the 
trust funds in charge of the Government—had been large'y increased by ap- 
propriations for the removal of the Indians, for repelling Ind an hostilities, and 
for other less urgent expenses which grew out of an overflowing Treasury. 
Independent of the redemption of the public debt and trusts, the gross expen- 
ditures of seventeen and eighteen millions in 1834 and 1835 had, by these 
causes, swelled to twenty-nine millions in 1836; and the appropriations for 
1837, made previously to the fourth of March, caused the expenditure to rise 
to the very large amount of thirty-three millions. We were enabled during 
the year 1838, notwithstanding the continuance of our Indian embarrassments, 
somewhat to reduce this amount ; and that for the present year, 1839, will not 
in all probobility exceed twenty six millions—or six millions less than it was 
last year. With a determination so far as depends on me to continue this 
reduction, I have directed the estima'es for 1840 to be subjected to the severest 
scrutiny, and to be limited to the absolute requirements of the public service. 
They will be found less than the expenditures of 1839 by over five millions of 
dollars. 

The precautionary measures which will be recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to protect faithfully the public credit under the fluctuations and 
contingencies to which our receipts and expenditures are exposed, and espe- 
cially in a commercial crisis like the present, are commended to your early at- 
tention. 

On a former occasion your attention was invited to various considerations in 
support of a pre-emption law in behalf of the settlers on the public lands; and 
also of a law graduating the prices for such lands as had long been in the mar- 
ket unsold, in consequence of their inferior quality. The execution of the Act 
which was passed on the first subject has been attended with the happiest con- 
sequences, in quieting titles, and securing improvements to the industrious ; and 
it has also, toa very great extent, been exempt from the frauds which were 





practised under previoi.s pre-emption laws. It has, at the same time, as was 
anticipated, contributed liberally during the present year to the receipts of the 
Treasury 

The passage of a graduation law, with the guards before recommended, 
would also, | am persuaded, ad: considerably to the revenue for several years, 
and prove in other respects just and beneficial. 
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Your early consideration of the subject is, therefore, once more eamestly re- 

uested. 

: The present condition of the defence of our principal seaports nd navy 
yards, as represenied by the accompanying report of the Secretaryof War, 
calls for the early and serious attention of Congress ; and, as connecting itself 
intimately with this subject, I caunot recommend too strongly to yourconsider- 
atiun the plan submitted by that officer for the organization of the milfia of the 
United States. 

In coutormity with the expressed wishes of Congress, an attempt vas made 
in the spring to terminate the Fiorida war by negotiation. It is to beregretted 
that these humane intentions should bave been frastrated, and that thq effort to 
bring these unhappy difficulties to a satisfactory conclusion should hwe failed. 
But, after entering into solemn engagements with the Commanding General, 
the Indians, without any provocation, recommenced their acts of treahery and 
murder. The renewal of hostilities in that Territory renders it necefary that 
I should recommend to your favourable considera'ion the plan whit will be 
submitted to you by the Secretary of War, in order to enable that djpartment 
to conduct them to a successful issue. 

Having had an opportunity of personally inspecting a portion of he troops 
during the last summer, it oo me pleasure to bear testimony to the success of 
the effort to improve their discipline, by keeping them together in as large bo- 
dies as the nature of our service will permit. I recommend, therdore, that 
commodious and permanent barracks be constructed at the several pists desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War Notwithstanding the high state of heir disci- 
pline and excellent police, the evils resulting to the service from the tleficiency 
of company officers, were very apparent, and I recommend that the stdf officers, 
be permanently separated from the line. 

The Navy has been usefully and honourably employed in protectingthe rights 
and property of our citizens, wherever the condition of affairs seemed jo require 
its presevce. With the exception of one instance, where au outrage, accoumpa- 
nied by murder, was committed on a vessel of the United States whil( engaged 
ipa lawful commerce, nothing is known to have occurred to impede pr molest 
the enterprise of our citizens on that element where it is so signally lisplayed: 
On learning this daring act of piracy, Commodore Reed proceeded imnediately 
to the spot, and receiving no satisfaction, either in the surrender of the murder- 
ers or the restoration of the plundered property, inflicted severe and merited 
chastisement on the barbarians. 

It will be seen by the report of the Secretary of the Navy respecting the dis- 
position of our ships of war, that it has been deemed necessary jo station a 
competent force on the coast of Africa, to prevent a fraudulent usdof our flag 
by foreigners. 

Recent experience has shown that the provisions in our existing|!aws which 
relate to the sale and transfer of American vessels while abroad, af extremely 
defective. Advantage has been taken of these defects to give to vessels wholly 
belonging to foreigners, and navigating the ocean, on apparent Am@ican owner- 
ship. This character has been so weil simulated as to afford themlcomparative 
security in presecuting the slave trade, a traffic empharicaily denogaced in our 
statutes, regarded with abhorrence by our citizens, and of whichthe effectual 
suppression is nowhere more sincerely desired than in the Ubited States. 
These circumstances make it proper to recommend to your earl# attentien a 
careful revision of these laws, so that, without impeding the freeda@n and facili- 
ties of our navigation, or impairing an important branch of our i§dustry con- 
nected with it, the mtegrity and honour of our flag may be carefully preserved. 
Information derived from our Consul! at Havana, showing the necesity of this, 
was coinmunica/ed to a committee of the Senate near the close of the last see- 
sion, but too late, as it appeared, to be acted upon. It will be brought to your 
notice by the proper department, with additional communications from other 
sources 

The latest accounts froin the Exploring expedition represent it as proceeding 
successfully in its objects, and promising results no less useful to trade and na- 
vigation than to science. 

The extent of post roads covered by mail service on the first ef July last, 
was abuut 133,999 miles, and the rate of annual transportation upun them 34,- 
496,878 miles. The number of post offices on that day was twelve thousand 
seven hundred and eighty, and on the thirtieth ultimo, thirteen thousand and 
twenty-eight. 

The revenue of the Post Office Department for the year ending with the 30th 
of June last, was four million four hundred and seventy-six thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-eight d ilars—exhibiting an increase over the preceding year of 
two hundred and forty-one thousand. five hundred and siaty dollars. The en- 
gagements and liabilities of the Department for the same period are four mil- 
lion six hundred and twenty-four thousand one hundred and seventeen dollars. 

The excess of liabilities over the revenue for the last two years has been met 
out of the surplus which had previously accumulated. The cash on hand on 
the thirtieth ultum a, was about $206,701 95, and the current income of the De- 
partment varies very little from the rate of current expenditures. Most of the 
service suspended last year has been restored, and must uf whe New routes es- 
tablished by the act of 7th July, 1838, have been set in operation at an annual 
cost of $136 963 Notwithstanding the pecuniary difficulties of the eountry 
the revenue of the department appears to be incréasing ; and unless it shall be 
seriously checked by the recent suspension of payment by so many of the banks, 
it will be able not only to maintain the present mail service, but in a short time 
to exteud it. It is gratifying to witness the promptitude and fidelicy with 
which the agents of this Department in general perform their public duties. 

Some difficulties have arisen in relation to contracts for the transportation of 
the mails by rail road and steamboat companies. It appears that the maximum 
of compensation provided by Congress for the transportation of the mails upon 
railroads is not sufficient to induce some of the companies to convey them at 
such hours as are required for the accommodation of the public. It is one of 
the most imporiant duties of the Genera! Government to provide and maintain 
for the use of the people of the States the best practicable mail establishment. 
To arrive at that end, it is indispensab'e that the Post office Department shall be 
enabled to control the hours at which the mails shal! be carried over railroads, 
as it now does over all other roads. Should serious inconveniences arise from 
the inadequacy of the compensation now provided by law, or from unreasonable 
demands by any of the railroad companies, the subject is of such general impor- 
tance as wo require the prompt attention of Congress. 
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Houses, ne‘ther then, nor at any subsequent period, has there been any legisla- 
tion on the subject The effort made at the last session to obtain the authority 
of Congress to punish the use of public money for private purposes as a crime, 
a measure attended under other Governments with signal advantage, was also 
unsuccessful, from diversities of opinion in that body, notwithstanding the 
anxiety doubtless felt by it to afford every practicable security. The result of 
this is still to leave the custody of the public money without those safeguards 
which have been for several years earnestly desired by the Executive, and as 
the remedy is only to be found in the action of the Legislature, it imposses on 
me the duty of again submitting to you the propriety of passing a law, provid- 
ing for the safe keeping of the public moneys, aud esprcially to ask that i\s use 
for private purposes by any officers entrusted with it, may be declared to be a 
felony, punishable with penalties proportioned to the magnitude of the offence 

These circumstances, added to known defects in the existing laws, and unu- 
sual derangement in the general operations of trade, have, during the last three 
years, much increased the difficulties attendant on the collection, keeping, the 
disbursement of the revenue, and called forth corresponding exertions from 
those having them in charge. Happily these have been successful beyond ex 
pectation. Vast sums have been collected and disbursed by the several. De- 
partments with unexpected cheapness and ease; transfers have been readily 
made to every part of the Union, however distant ; the defalcations have been 
far less than might have been anticipated, from the absence of adequate legal 
restraints. Since the officers of the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
were charged with the custody of the public moneys received by them, there 
have been collected sixty millions of dollars, and, excluding the case of the late 
collector of New York, the aggregate amount of losses sustained in the collec- 
tion cannot, it is believed, exceed sixty thousand dollars The defalcation of 
the late collector at that city, of the extent and circumstances of which C.n- 
gress has been fully informed, ran through all the modes of keeping the public 
money that have been hitherto in use, and was distinguishec by an aggravated 
disregard of duty, that broke through the restraints of every system, and can- 
not, therefore, be usefully referred to as a test of the comparative safety of 
either. 

Additional information will also be furnished by the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in reply to a call made upon that officer by the House of Re 
presentatives at the last session, requiring detailed information on the subject of 
defaults by public officers or agen's under each Admi: istration, from 1799 to 
.837. This document will be submitted to you inafew days. The general 
results, (independent of the Post Office, which is kept separately, and wil! be 
stated by itself,) so far as they bear upon this subject.are, that the losses which 
have been, and-are likely to be, sustained, by any class of agents, have been— 
the greatest by banks, including, as required in the resolution,their depreciated 
paper received for public dues; that the next largest have been by disbursing 
officers, and the least by collectors and receivers If the losses on duty bonds 
are included,they alone will be threefold those by both collectors and receivers. 
Our whole experience, therefore, furnishes the strongest evidence that the de- 
sired Legislation of Congress is alone wanting to insure in those operations the 
highest degree of security and facility. Such alse appears to have been the 
experience of other nations. From the results of inquiries made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in regard tothe practice among them, J am enabled to 
state that in twenty-two out of twenty-seven foreign Governments, from which 
undoubted information has been obtained, the public moneys are kept in charge 
of public officers. This concurrence of opinion in favor of that system is per 
haps as great as exists on any question of internal administration. 

In the modes of business and official restraints on disbursing officers, no legal 
change was produced by the suspension of specie payments. The report last 
referred to will be found to contain also much useful mformation in relation to 
this subject. 

I have heretofore assigned to Congress my reasons for believing that the es- 
tablishment of an Independent National Treasury, as contemplated by the Con 
stitution, is necessary to the safe action of the Federal Government The sus- 
pension of specie payments in 1837, by the banks having the custody of the 
public money, showed in so alarming a degree our dependence on those institu 
tions for the performance of duties required by law, that I then recommended 
the entire dissolution of that connection. This recommendation has been sub- 
jected, as I desired it should be, to severe scrutiny and animated discussion ; 
and I allow myself to believe that, notwithstanding the natural diversities of 
opinion which may be anticipated on all subjects involving such important con- 
siderations, it has secured in its favour as general a concurrence of public sen- 
timent as could be expected on one of such magnitude. 

Recent events have also continued to develope new objections to such a con 
nection Seldom is any bank, under the existing system and practice, able 
to meet, on demand, all its liabilities for depesites and notes in circulation It 
maintains specie payments, and tramsacts a profitable business, only by the con- 
fidence of the public in its solvency ; and whenever this is destroyed, the de- 
mands of its depositors and noteholders—pressed more rapidly than it can make 
collections from its debtors—force it to stop payment. This loss of confidence 
with its consequences occurred in 1887, and afforded the apology of the banks 
for their suspension. The public ther acquiesced in the validity of the excuse ; 
and, while the State Legislatures did not exact from them their forfei'ed char- 
ters, Congress, in accordance with the recommendatior of the Executive, al 
lowed them time to pay over the public money they held, although compelled 
to issue Treasury notes to supply the deficiency thus created 

It now appears that there are other motives than a want of public confidence 
under which the banks seek to justify themse!ves in a refusal to meet their ob- 
ligations. Scarcely were the country and governiment relieved, in a degree, 
from the difficulties occasioned by the general suspension of 1837, when a par- 
tial one, occurring within thirty months of the former, produced new and seri- 
ous embarrassments. though it had no palliation in such circumstances as were 
alleged in justification of that which had previously taken place There was 
nothing in the condition of the country to endanger a well managed banking in- 
stitution; commerce was deranged by no foreign war ; every branch of inanu- 
facturing industry was crowned with rich rewards; and the more than usual 
abundance of our harvests, after supplying our domestic wants, had left our 
granaries and store-houses filled with a surplus for exportation. It is in the 
midst of this that an irredeemable and depreciated paper currency is entailed 








In relation to steamboat lines, the most efficient remedy is obvious, and has 
been suggested by the Postmaster General. The War and Navy Departments 
already employ steamboa's in their serviee, and although it is by no means de- 
sirable that the Government should undertake the transportation of passengers 
or freight as a business, there can be no reasonable objection to running boats, 
temporarily, whenever it may be necessary to putdown attempts at extortion, to 
be discontinued as svon as reasonable contracts can be obtained. 

The suggestions of the Postmaster General relative to the inadequacy of the 
legal allowance to witnesses in cases of prosecutions for mail depredations, me- 
rit your serious consideration. The safety of the mails requires that such pro- 
secutivns shall be efficient, and justice to the citizen whose time is required to 
be given to the public, demands not only that his expenses shall be paid, but that 
he shall receive a reasonable compensation. 

The Reports from the War, Navv and Post Office Departments, will accom- 
pany this communicatioa, and one from the Treasury Supenenens will be pre- 
sented to Congress in a few days. 

For various details im respect to the matters in charge of these departments, 
I would refer you to those jmportant documents, satisfied that you will! find in 
them many valuable suggestions, which will be found well deserving the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. 

From a report made in December of last year by the Secretary of State, to 
the Senate, showing the trial docket of each of the Circuit Courts, and the 
number of miles eacb judge has to travel in the performance of his duties, a 
great inequality appears in the amount of labor assigned to each judge. The 
number of terms to be held in each of the courts composing the ninth circuit, 
the distances between the places at which they sit, and from thence to the seat 
of Government, are represented to be such as to render it impossible for the 
judge of that circuit to perform in @ manner corresponding with public exigen- 
cies, his term and circuit duties. A revision, therefore, of the present arrange- 
ment of the circuits seems to be called for, and is recommended to your notice. 

I think it proper to call your attention to the power assumed by Territorial 
Legislatures to authorise the issue of bonds by corporate companies on the 
guarantee of the Territory. Congress passed a law in 1836, providing that ro 
act of a Territorial Legislature incorporating banks should have the force of 
law until approved by Congress, but acts of a very exceptionable character pre- 
viously passed by the Legislature of Fiorida, were suffered to remain in force, 
by virtue of which bonds may be issued to a very large amount by those insti- 
tutions, upon the faith of the Territory. A resolution mtended to be a joint 
one. passed the Senate at the same session, expressing the sense of Congress 
that the laws in question ought not to be permitted to remain in force unless 
amended in many material respects, but it failed in the House of Representa- 
tives for want of time, and the desired amendments have not been made. The 
interests involved are of great importance, and the subject deserves your early 

and serious attention. 

he continued agitation of the question relative to the best mode of keeping 

disbursing the public money, still mjuriously affects the business of the 
country The suspension of specie payments in 1837, rendered the use of de- 
posite banks, as prescribed by the act of 1836, a source rather of embarrass- 
ment than aid, and of necessity placed the custody of most of the public money 
afterwards collected, in charge of the public officers. The new securities for 
ite safety, which this required, were a principal cause of my convening an extra 
session of Congress, but in consequence of a disagreemeat between the two 


upon the people by alarge portion of the banks. They are not driven to to it by 
the exhibition of a loss of puplic confidence, or of a sudden pressure from their 
depositors or note holders, but they excuse themselves by alleging that the 
current of business, and eachange with foreign countries which draws the pre- 
cicus metals from their vaults, would require, in order to meet it, a large cur- 
tailment of their loans to a comparatively small portion of the community, than 
it will be convenient for them to bear, or perbaps safe for the banks to exact. 
The plea has ceased to be one of necessity. Convenience and policy are now 
deemed sufficient to warrant these institutions in disregarding their solemn 
obligations. Such conduct is not merely an injury to individual credi'ors but it is 
a wrong to the whole community from whose liberality thev hold most valuable 
es 9 a oa rights they violate,whose business they derange, and the va- 
ue of whose property they render unstable and insecure. It must be evident 
that this new ground for bank suspensions, in reference to which their action is 
not only disconnected with, bat wholly independent of, that of the public, gives 
a character to their suspensions more alarming than any which they exhibited 
before, and greatly increases the impropriety of relying on the banks in the 
transactions of the Government. 

A large and highly respectable portion of our banking institutions are, it af- 
fords me unfeigned pleasure to state, exempted from all blame on account of 
this second delinquency. They have to their great credit not only continued 
to meet their engagements, but have even repudiated the grounds of suspen 
sion now resorted to. It is only by such a course that the confi lence and 
good will of the community can be preserved, and, in the sequel, the best in- 
terests of the institutions thempeslven promoted. 

New daagers to the banks are also daily disclosed from the ex'ension of that 
system of extravagant credit of which they are the pillars. Former'y our fo- 
reign commerce was principally founded on én exchange of commodities, in 
cluding the precious metals, and leaving in its transactions but litrle foreig: 
debt. Such is not now the ease. Aided by the facilities afforded by the bans 
mere credit has become too commonly the basis of trade. Many of the banks 
themselves, not content with largely stimulating this system among others, 
bave usurped the business, while they impair the stability, of the mercantile 
community ; they have become borrowers instead of lenders; they establish 
their agencies abroad ; they deal largely in stocks and merchandise ; they en 
courage the issve of State securities until the foreign market is glutted with 
them ; and, unsatisfied with the legitimate use of their own capital and the ex 
ercise of their lawful privileges, they raise, by large loas, additional means 
for every vaciety of speculation. The disasters attendant on this deviatior 
from the former course of business in this country, are now shared alike by 
banks and individuals, to an extent of which there is perhaps no pre:ious cx 
ample inthe annals of our country. So long 48a willingness of the foreign 
lender, ard a sufficient export of our productions to meet any necessary part a! 
payments, leave the flow of credit undisturbed, all appears to be prosperous 
bat as soon as it is checked by any hesitation abroad, or by an inability to mak: 
payment the.e in our productions, the evils of the system are disclos'd. Th 


paper currency which might serve for domestic purposes, is useless to pay th 
debt due in Europe. Gold and silver are therefore drawn,in exchange for th 
notes, from the banks. To keep up their sapply of coin, t! ese in-titution 
are obliged to call upon their own debtors, who pay them princ:pally in t 
own notes, which are as unavailable to them as they are to the merchants 
meet the foreign demand. The calls of the banks, therefore, in such em 





gencies, of necessity, exceed that demand, and produce a corresponding cur 
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tailment uf their accommodations and of the currency, at the very moment. 
when the state of trade renders it most inconvenient to be borne. "The inven- 

sity of this pressure on the community is in proportion to the previous 

liberality of credit and consequent expansion of the currency ; forced sales of 

property are made at the time when the means uf purchasing are most redu- 

ced. and the worst cala:mities to individuals are only at last arreste’, by an open 

violation of their obligations by the banks, a refusal to pay specie for their 

notes, and an imposition upon the community of a fluctuating and deprecia- 

ted currency 

These consequences are inherent in the present system. They are not in- 

fluenced by the banks being large or small, created by National or State Go- 

vernments. They are the resuls of th~ irresistible laws of trade and credit. 

In the recent events which have so strikingly illustrated the certain effects of 
these laws, we have seen the bank of the largest capital in the Union, establish- 

ed under a National charter, and lately strengthened, as we were euthor.tative- 

ly informed, by exchanging that for a State charter, with new and unusual 

privileges—in a condition too, as it was said, of entire soundness and great 

(alien merely unable to resist these effects, but the first to yield to 

them. 

Nor is it to be overlooked that there exists achain of necessary dependence 

among these institutions which obliges them, toa great extent, to follow the 

course of others, notwithstanding its injustice to their own immediate credi- 

tors, or injury to the particul r community in which they are placed. This de- 

pendence of a bank, which is in proportion to the extent of its debts for circu- 

iation and depusites,is not merely on others in its own vicinity, but on all those 

which counect it with the centre of trade Distant banks may fail, without 

seriously affecting those in our principal commercial cities; but the fa‘lure of 
the latter is felt at the extremities of the Union The suspension at New 

York, in 1837, was every where, with very few exceptions, followed, as soon 
as it was known ; that recently in Philadelphia immediately affected the banks 
of the South and West in a similar manner. This dependence of our whole 
banking system on the institutions in a few large cities, is uot found in the 
laws of their organization, but in those of trade and exchange. The banks at 
that centre to which currency flows, and where it is required in payment for 
merchandise, hold the power of controlling those in regions whence it comes,. 
while the latter possess no means of restraining hem; so that the value of 
individual property and the prosperity of trade, through the whole interior of 
the country, are to depend on the good or bad management of the bauking in- 

stitutions in the great seats of trade on the seaboard 

But this chain of dependence does not stop here. It does not term:nate at 
Philadelphia or New York. It reaches across the ocean and ends in Loadon, 
the centre of the credit system. The same laws of trade, which give to the 
banks in our principal cities power over the whole banking system of the 
United States, subject the former, in their turn, to the money power in Great 
Britain. It is not denied that the suspension of the New York banks in 1837, 
which was followed in quick succession throughout the Union, was produced 
by an application of that power; and it is now alleged, in extenuation of the 
prese::t cond tion of so large a portion of our banks, that their embarrassme nts 
have arisen from the same cause. 

From this influence they cannot now entirely escape, for it has its origin in 
the credit currencies of the two countries ; it is streng hened by the current 
of trade aud exchange, which centres in London, and it is rendered almost ir- 
resist-ble by the large debts contracted there by our merchants, our banks, and 
our States. It is thus that an introduction of a new bank into the most dis- 
tant of our villages, places the business of that village within the influence of 
the movey power in England It is thus that every new debt which we con- 
tract in that country, seriously affects our own currency, and extends over the 
pursu ts of our country, its powerful influence. We cannot escape from this 
by making new banks, g eat or small, State or National. The same chains 
which bind those now existing to the centre of this system of paper credit, 
must equally fetter every similar institution we create. It is only by the ex- 
tent to which this system has beeu pushed of late, that we have been made 
fully eware of its irresistible tendency to subject our own banks and currency 
to a vast controlling power in a foreign land, and it adds a new argument to 
those which illustrate their precarious situation. Endangered in the first place 
by their own mismanagement, and again by the conduct of every institution 
which connects them wih the centre of trade in our own country, they are yet 
subjected, beyond all this, te the effect of whateve~ measures policy, necessi- 
ty, and caprice, may induce them who control the credits of England to resort 
to. I mean rot to comment upon these measures, present or past, and much 
less to discourage the prosecution of fair commercial dealing between the two 
countries, based on reciprocal benefits ; but it having now been made manifest 
that the pewer of infl cting these and similar injuries, is, by the resistless law 
of a credit currency and credit trade, equally capable of extending their con- 
sequences through all the ramifications of our banking system, and by that 
meavs indirectly obtaining, particularly when our banks are used as deposito- 
ries of public moneys, a dangerous political influence in the United States, I 
have deemed it my duty tu bring the subject to your nctice, and ask for it your 
serious consideration 

Is an argument required beyond the exposition of these facts, to show the 
impropriety of using our banking institutions as depositories of the ptiblic mo- 
ney! Can we venture not only to encounter the risk of their individual and 
mutual mismanagerrent, but, at the same time, to place our foreign and domes- 
tic pelicy entirely under the control of a foreign moneyed interest? Todo so 
is to impair the independence of our Government, as the present credit 
system bas already impaired the independence of our banks. It is to submit 
all its important uperations, whether of peace or war, to be controlled or 
thwarted at first by our own banks, and then by a power abroad greater than 
ourselves. I cannot bring myself to depict the humiliation to which this Go- 
vernment and people m'ght be sooner or later reduced, f the means for defend- 
ing their rights are to be dependent upon those whe may have the most power- 
ful of motives to impair them. 

Nor is it only in reference to the effect of this state of things on the inde- 
pendence of our Government or of our banks, that the subject presents itself 
for consideration ; it is to be viewed also in its relations to the gereral trade of 
ovrcountry. The time 's not long past when a deficiency of foreign crops was 
thought to afford a profitable market for the surplus of our industry ; but 
now we wait with feverish anxiety the news of the English harvest, not so 
much from motives of commendable sympathy, but fearful lest its anticipated 
failure shou'd narrow the field of credit there. Does not this speak volumes to 
the patriot? Can a system be beneficent, wise, or just, which creates great- 
er anxiety for interests dependent on fureign credit, than for the profitable ex- 
portation of the surplus produce of our labor? 

The circumstances to which I have thus adverted, appears to me to afford 
weighty reasons, developed by the late events, to be added to those which I 
hve on sormer occasions offered, when submitting to your better knowledge 
ard disce:nment the propriety of separa'ing the custody of the public money 
f-om bauking institut‘ons. Nor has any thing occurred to lessen, in my opi- 
nion. the force of what has beet heretofore urged. The only ground on which 
that custody can be desired by the banks, is the profitable use which they may 
make of the money Such use would be regarded in individuals as a breach 
of trust, or a crime of great magnitude, and yet, it may be reasonably doubt- 
ed whether, first and last, t is not attended with more mischievous consequen- 
ces, when permitted to the former than the latter, The practise of permitting 
the public money to be used by its keepers as here, is believed to be peculiar 
to this country, and to exist scarcely any where else. To procure it here, im- 
proper influences are appealed to; unwise connections are established betweem 
the Government and vast numbers of powerful State institutions: other mo- 
tives than the public good are brought to bear both on the Execu- 
tive and Legislative departments, and selfish combinations, leading to 
special legislation, are formed. It is made the interest of banking Insti- 
tutions ard the r stockholders throughout the Union to usé their exertions 
for the increase of taxation and the accumulation of a surplus revenue; and, 
while an excuse is afforded, the means are furnished for those excessive issues 
which lead to extravegant trading and speculation, and are the forerunners of 
a vast debt abroad, and a suspension of the banks at home. 

Impressed, therefore, as T am, with the propriety of the funds of the Go- 
vernmeut being withdrawn from the private use of either banks or individuals, 
and the public money kept by duly appointed public agents 5 and believing, as 
I do, hat such also is the judgment which discussion, reflection and experience 
have produced on the public mind, I leave the subject with you. It is, at all 
events, essential to the interests of the community and the business of the 
Government, that a d+ cision should be made. 

Most of the .rguments that dissuade us ftom employing banks, in the custo- 
dy and disbursement of the public money. apply with equal force to the receipt 
of their notes for public dues. The difference is only in form. In one instance, 
the Government sa creditor for its deposites, and in the other for the notes it 
holds. They afford the same opportonity for using the public moneys, and 
equally lead toali the evils attendan upon i!, since a bank can as safely extend 
1s discounts on a deposite of its notes in the hands of a public officer, as one 





‘ale in its own vaults. On the ovher hand, it would give tothe Government 
1) greater security. for in case of failure, the claim of the noteholder would 
e no better than that of a depo-iter 

! aw aware that the anger of incoovenience to the public, and unreasona- 
le pressure upon sound banks have heen urged as objections to requiring the 
savmen: of the revenues. in gold and silver. These objections have been 
rreatly exaggera ed = From the best estimates we may safely fix the amount 
 spec’e in the country at eighty five millions of dollars, and the portion of 
that which would +e employed at any one time in the receipts and disburse- 
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- ments of the Government, even if the proposed change were made at once, 


would not, it is now, #fter fuller investigation, believed, exceed four or _ 
millions If the change were gradual, several years would elapse before . at 

sum would be required, with aonual opportunities in the mean time to al 
the law, should experience prove it to be oppressive or inconvenient. — a 
portions of the community on whose business the change would immediately 
operate, are comparatively onal, nor is it believed that its effect would be in 

east unjust or injurious to them. ; 

. m — eae of toten which ¢onstitute by far the greater portion of the 
reveuue, a very large proportion is derived from foreign conmission houses 
ani agents of foieign manufacturers, who sell the goods consigved to them, 
generally, at auc ion, and after paying the duties out of the avails. remit the 
rest abroad in specie or its equivalent. That the amount of duties should, in 
such cases, be also retained in specie, can hardly be made a matter of complaint. 
Our own importing merchants, by whom the residue of the duties 1s paid, are 
not only peculiarly interested in maintaming a sound currency, which the mea- 
sure in question will especially promote, bu: are, from the nature of their deal- 
ings, best able to knvw when specie will be needed, and to procure it with the 
least difficulty or sacrifice. Residing, too, almost universally in places where 
the revenue is received, and where the drafts used by the Goverament for its 
disbursements must concentrate, they have every opportunity to obcain and use 
them in place of specie, should it be for their interest or convenience. Of the 
number of these drafts, and the facilities they may afford, as we'l as of the ra- 
pidity with which the public funds are drawn and disbursed, an idea may be 
formed from the fact that, of nearly tweuty millions of dollars paid to collectors 
and receivers during the present year, the average amount in their hands at any 
time has not exceeded a million and a half; and of the fifteen millions received 
by the collector of New York alone durmg the present year, the average amount 
held by him, subject to draft during each week, has been less than half a mil- 
lion. 4 

The ease and safety of the operations of the Treasury in keeping the public 
money, are promoted by the application of its own drafts to the public dues.— 
The objection arising from having thom too long outstanding, might be obviated, 
and they yet made to afford to merchants and banks hulding them, an equivalent 
for specie, and in that way greatly lessen the amount actually required. Sull 
less inconvenience will attend the requirement of specie in purchase of public 
lands. Such purchases, except wher. made on speculation, are, in general, but 
single transactions, rarely repeat-d by the same person; and it is a fact, that 
for the last year and a half, during which the notes of the sound banks have 
been received, more than a moiety of these payments has been voluntarily made 
in specie, being a larger proportion than would have been required in three years 
under the graduation proposed. 

It is moreover a principle than which none is better settled by experience, that 
the supply of the precious metals will always be found adequate to the uses for 
which they arerequired. They abound in countries where no other currency is 
allowed. In our own States, where small notes are excluded, gold and silver 
supply their place. When driven to their hiding places by bank suspens:ons, a 
little firmness in the community soon restores them in a sufficient quantity for 
ordioary purposes. Postage and other public dues have been collected in coin, 
without serious inconvenience, even in States where a depreciated paper cur 
rency has exisied for years, and this, with the aid of treasury notes for a part of 
the time was done without interruption during the suspension of 1837 At the 
presen' moment, the receip's and disbursements of the Government are made 
in legal currency in the largest portion of the Union—no one suggests a depar- 
ture from this rule; and if it can now be successfully carried out, it will be surely 
attended with even less difficulty when bank notes are again redeemed in 
specie. 

Indeed I cannot think that a serious objection would any where be raised to 
the receipt and payment of gold and silver in all public transactions, were it not 
for an apprehension that a surplus in the Treasury might withdraw a large por- 
tion of it from circulation, and lock it up unprofitably in the public vaults. I 
would not, in my opinion, be difficult to prevent sdth an incoavenience from 
occurring ; but the authentic statements which I have already submitted to you 
in regard to the actual amouat in the public Treasury at any one time during the 
period embraced in them, and the little probability of a different state of the 
Treasury for at least, seven years to come, seem to render it wmnecessary to 
dwell upon it. Congress, moreover, as I have before observed, will in every 
year have an opportunity to guard against it, should the occurrence of any cir- 
cumstances lead us to apprehend injury from this source. Viewing the sub- 
ject in all its aspects, I caunot believe that any period will be more auspicious 
than the present for the adoption of all measures necessary to maintain the 
sanctity of our own engagements, and to aid in securing to the community that 


abundant supply of the precious metals which adds so much to their prosperity, 
and gives such increased stability to all their dealings. 

In a country so commercial as ours, baaks insome form will probal'y always 
exist ; but this serves only to render it the more incumbent on us, notwithstand- 
ing the discouragements of the past, to strive in our respective stations to miti- 
gate the evils they produce: to take from them as rapidly as the obligations o/ 
public faith and a careful consideration of the immediate interests of the com- 
munity will permit, the unjust character of monopolies: to check so far as may 

«be practicable by prudent legislation, those temptations of interest and those 
opportunities for their dangerous indulgence, which beset them en every side 
and to confine them strictly tothe performance of their paramount duty, 
that of aiding the operations of commerce, rather than consulting their own 
exclusive advantage. These and other salutary reforms, may, it is believed, be 
accomplished without the violation of any of the great principles of the social 
compact, the observance of which is indispensable to its existence, or interfer- 
ing in any way with the useful ard profitable employment of real capital. 

nstitutions so framed have existed and still exist elsewhere, giving to com- 
mercial intercourse all necessary facilities, without inflating or depreciating the 
currency or stimulating speculation. Thus accomplishing their legitimate ends, 
they have gained the surest guarantce for their protection and encouragement 
in the good will of the community Among a people so just as ours, the same 
results could not fail to attend a similar course. Tie direct supervision of the 
banks belongs, from the nature of our Government, to the States who authorize 
them. It is to their Legislatures that the peuple must mainly look for action 
on that subject. But as the conduct of the Federal Government in the man- 
agement of its revenue has also a powerful theugh less immediate influence 
upon them, it becomes our duty to see that a proper direetien is given to it — 
While the keeping of the public revenue in a separate and Independent T.ea 
sury, and the collecting it in gold and silver, will have a salutary influence on 
the system of paper credit with which all banks are connected, and thus aid 
those that are sound and well managed, it will at the same time sensibly check 
such as are otherwise, by at once withholding the means of extravagance af 
forded by the public funds, and restraining them from excessive issues of notes 
which they would be constantly called upon to redeem. 

I am aware it has been urged that this control may be best attained and ex- 
erted by means of a National Bank. The constitutional objections which [ am 
well known to entertain, would prevent me in any event from proposing or as- 
senting to that remedy; but in ad tition to this, I cannot, after past experience, 
bring myself to think that it can any longer be extensively regarded for such a 
purpose. The history of the late National Bauk through all its mutations, 
shows that it was not so. On the contrary, it may, after a careful consideration 
of the subject, be, I think, safely stated, that at every period of banking excess 
it took the lead; that in 1817 and 1818, in 1823, in 1831, and in 1834, its 
vast expansions, followed by distressing contractions led to those of 
the State institutions. It swelled and maddened the tide of the bank- 
Ing system, but seldom allayed or safely directed them. At a few 
periods only was a salutary control exercised, but an eager desire, on the 
contrary, exhibited for profit im the first place ; and if, afterwards, its measures 
were severe towards other institutions, it was because its own safety compelled 
it toadopt them. It did not differ from them in principle or form; its measures 
emanated from the same spirit of gain; it felt the same temptation to over-is- 
sues ; it suffered from and was totally unable to avert those laws of trade by 
which it was itself affected equally with them; and at least on one occasion, at 
an early day, it was saved only by extraordinary exertions from the same fate 
that attended the Weakest institution it professed to supervise. In 1937 it 
failed equally with others, in re leeming its notes, though the two years allowed 


by its charter for that purpose had not expired, a large amount of which remains 
to the present time outstanding : 


“It is true, that having so vast 


ital, t | 
dee tetas ef the Givtmaah capital, and strengthened by the use of all 


itself, by thet ei » t possessed more power; but while it was 
sell, by that eircumstance, freed tym the control which all banks require, its 
paramount object ard inducement wee jeft the same—to make the most for its 


stockholders, not to regulate the curretey of the country. Nor has it, as far as 
we are advised, been found to be greati; otherwise elsewhere The national 
character given to the Bank of England, tas not prevented excessive fluctua- 
tions in their currency, and it proved unable to keep off a suspension of specie 
payments, which lasted for nearly a quarter of a cerntur And why should we 
expect it otherwise! A national institution though pe its charter from a 
different source than the State banks, is yet constiiuted upon the same princi- 
ples ; is conducted by men equally exposed to temptation; and is liable to the 
same disasters; with the additional disadvantage that its magnitude occasions 
an extent of confusion and distress which the mismanagement of smaller insti- 
tutions could not produce. Itcan scarcely be doubted that the recent suspen- 
sion of the United States Bank of Penasylvania—of which the effects = he 
not in that State alone, but over half the Union—had its origin in 8 course of 
business commenced while it was national institution; and that there is no 
00d reason for supposing that the same consequences would not have followed, 
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had it still derived its powers from the General Government. It is in vain, when 
the influence and impulses are the same, to look for a difference in conduct or 
results. By such creations, we do therefore but increase the mass of paper 
credit and paper currency, without checking their attendant evils and fluctua- 
tions. The extent of power and the efficiency of organization which we give, 
so far from being beneficial, are in practice positively injurious. hey 

strengthen the chain of dependence throughout the Union, subject all parts 

more certainly to common disaster, and bind every bank more effectually, in the 

first instance, to those of our commercial cities, and, in the end, to a foreign 

power Ina word, I cannot but believe that, with the full understand'ng of the 

operations of our banking system which experience has produced, public senti- 

ment is not less opposed to the creation of a National Bank for purposes cen- 

nected with currency and commerce, than for those connected with the fiscal 

operations of the Government. 

Yet the commerce and currency of the country are suffering evils from the 
operations of the State banks which can not and ought not to be overlooked. 
By their means, we have been flooded with a depreciated paper, which it was 
evidently the design of the framers of the Constitutien to prevent, wien they 
required Congress to ‘‘ coin money and regulate the value of fore:gn coins,”’ and 
when they forbade the States ‘‘t~ coin money, emit bills of credit, make any 
thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts,” or ‘‘ pass any law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” Iftaey did not guard more explicitly 
against the present state of things, it was because they could not have antici- 
pated that the few banks then existing were to swell to an extent which would 
expel to so great a degree the gold and silver, for which they had provided, from 
the channels of circulation, and fill them with a currency that defeats the object 
they had in view. The remedy for this must chiefly rest with the States, from 
whose legislation it has sprung. No good that might accrue in 4 particular case 
from the exercise of powers, not obviously conferred on the General Govern- 
ment, would authurize its interference, or justify a course that might, in the 
slightest degree, increase, at the expense of the States, the power of the Fede- 
ral authorities—nor do [ doubt that the States will apply the remety. Within 
the last few years, events have appealed to them tov strongly to be disregarded. 
They have seen that the Constitution, though theoretically adhered to, is sub 
verted in practice ; that while on the statute books there is no lega! teader but 
goli and silver, no law impairing the obligations of contracts, yet that, in point 
of fact, the privileges conferred on banking corporations have made their notes 
the currency of the country. that the obligations imposed by these notes are 
violated under the impulses of interest or convenience; and that the number 
and power of the persons connected with these corporations, or placed under 
their influence, give them a fearful weight when their interest !s in opposition to 
the spirit of the Constitution and laws. To the people it is immaterial whether 
these results are produced by open violations of the latter, or by the workings 
ora system of which the result is the same. An inflexible execution even of 
the existing statutes of most of the States, would redress many evils now-en- 
dured, would effectually show the banks the danger of mismanagement which 
impunity encourages them torepeat ; and would teach all corporations the use- 
ful leeson that they are the subjects of the law and the servants of the people 
What is still wanting to effect these objects must be sought in additional legis- 
lation; or, if that be inadequate, in such further constitutional grants or 
restrictions as may bring us back into the track from which we have so widely 
wandered, 

{n tae meantime, it is theduty of the General Government to co-operate with 
the States, by a wise exercise of its constitutional powers, and the enforcement 
of its existing laws. The extent to which it may doso by further enactments, 
I have already adverted to,and the wisdom of Congress may yet enlarge them 
But, above all, it is incumbent upon us to hold erect the principles of morality 
and law, constantly executing our own contracts in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, and thus serving asa rallying point by which our 
whole country may be brought back to that safe and honored standard. 

Our people will not be long insensible to the extent of the burdens entailed 
upor them by the false system that has been operating on their sanguine, ener- 
getic, and mdustrious character; nor to the means necessary to extricate them- 
selves from these embarrassments. The weight which presses upon a large 
portion of the people and States, is an enormous debt, foreign and domestic. 
The foreign debt of our States, corporations, and men of business, can scarcely 
be less than two hundred millions of dollars, requiring more than ten millions of 
do\lars a year to pay the interest. This sum has not been paid out of the ex- 
ports of the country, and must of necessity cut off imports to that extent, or 
plunge the country more deeply in debt from vear to year. It is easy to see 
that the increase ef this foreign debt must augment the annual demand on the 
expor's to pay the interest, and to the same extent diminish the imports; and 
in proportion to the enlargement of the foreign debt, and the consequent increase 
of inter st, must be the decrease of the import trade. 

In lieu of the comforts which it now brings us, we might have our gigantic 
banking institutions. and splendid, but, in many instances, profitless, railroads 
and canals, absorbing to a great extent, in interest upon the capital borrowed 
to construct them, the surplus fruits of national industry for years to come, ard 
securing to posterity no adequate return for the comforts which the labears of 
their hands might otherwise have secured. It is not by the increase of this debt 
that rel ef isto be sgught, but in its diminution. Upon this point, there is, I 
am happy to say, hope before us; not so much in the return of confidence 
abroad, which will enable the States to borrow more money, as in a change of 
public feeling at home, which prompts our people to pause in their career, and 
think of the means by which debts are to be paid, before they are contracted. 
; If we would escape embarrassment, public and private, we must cease torun 
in debt, except for objects of necessity, or such as will yield a certain return. 
Let the faith of the States, corporations, and individuals, already pledged, be 
kept with the most punctilious regard. It isdue toour national character, as 
well as to justice, that this should on the part of each be a fixed principle con- 
duct But it behooves us all tu be more chary in pledging it hereafter. By 
ceasing to run in debt, and applymg the surplus of our crops and incomes to 
the discharge of existing obligations, buying less and selling more, and man- 
aging all affairs, public and private, with strict economy and frugality, we shall 
see our country soon recover from a temporary depression, arising not from na- 
tural and permanent causes, but from those I have enumerated, and advance 
with renewed vigor in her career of prosperity. 

Fortunately for us, at this moment, when the balance of trade is greatly 
against us, and the difficulty of meeting it enhanced by the disturbed state of 
our money affairs, the bounties of Providence kaye cume to relieve us from the 
consequences of past errors. A faithful application of the immense results of 
the labours of the last season wil] afford partial relief for the present, and per- 
severance in the same course will, in due season, accomplish the rest. Wehave 
had full experience,in times past, of the extraordinary results which can, in this 
respect, be brought about in a short period, by the united and well directed ef- 
forts of a community lke ours. Our surplus profits, the energy and industry 
of our population, and the wonderful advantages which Providence has be- 
stowed upon our country, in its climate, its various productions, indispensable 
to other nations, will, in due time afford abundant means to perfect the most 
useful of those objects, for which the States have been plunging themselves of 
late in embarras-ment and debt, withovt imposing on ourselves or our children 
sueh fearful burdens. 

But let it be indelibly engraved on our minds that relief is not to be found 
in expedients. Indebtedness cannot de lessened by borrowing more money, 
or by changing the form of the debt. The balance of trade is not to be turned 
in our favour by creating new demands upon us abroad. Our currency cannot 
be improved by the creation of new banks, or more issues from those which 
now exist. Although these devices sometimes appear to give temperary relief, 
they almost invariably aggravate the evil in the end. It is only by retrenchment 
and reform, by curtailing public and private expenditures, by paying our debts, 
and by reforming our banking system, that we are to expect effectual relief, se- 
curity for the future, and an enduring prosperity. In chaping the institutions 
and the policy of the General Government so as to promote, as far as it can with 
its limited powers, these important ends, you may rely on my most cordial co- 
ope ration 

That there should have been, in the progress of recent events, doubts in 
many quarters, and in some a hected opposition to every change, cannot sur- 
prise’us. Doubts are properly attendant on all referm ; and it is peculiarly in 
the nature of such abuses as we are now encountering, to seek to perpetuate 
their power by means of the influerce they have been permitted to acquire. It 
is their result, if not their object, ‘0 gain for the few an ascendency over the 
many, by securing te them a monopoly of the currency, the medium through 
which most of the wants of mankind are supplied—to produce throughout so 
ciety a chain of dependence which leads all classes to look to privileged asso- 
ciations for the means of speculetion and extravagance—to nourish, in prefe- 
rence to the manly virtues that give dignity to human nature, a craving desire 
for luxurious enjeyment and sudden wealth, which renders those who seek 
them dependent on those who supply them—to substitute for Republican sim- 
plicity and economical habits a sickly appetite for effeminate indulgence, 
and an imitation of that reckless extravagance which impoverished and enslaved 
the industrious people of foreign lands ; and at last, to fix wpon us, instead of 
those equal political rights, the acquisition of which was alike the object and 
supposed reward of our Revolutionary struggle, a system of exclusive privileges 
conferred by partial legislation. To remove the influences which had thus 
gradually grown up among us—to deprive them of their deceptive advantages 
—to test them by the light of wisdom and truth—to oppose the force which 
they concentrate in their support—all this was necessarily the work of time, 
even among a people so enlightened and pure as that of the United States. In 











most other countries, perhaps, it could only be accomplished through that se- 


ries of revolutionary movements, which are too often found necessary to effect 
any great and radical reform ; but itis the crowning merit of our institutions, 
that they create and nourish in the vast majority of our people, a disposition 
and a power peaceably to remedy abuses which have elsewhere caused the ef- 
fusion of rivers of blood, and the sacrifice of thousands of the human race.— 
The result thus far is most honorable to the self-denial, the intelligence, and 
the patrictism of our citizens ; it justities the confident hope that they will 
carry thriugh the reform which has been so well begun, and that they will go 
still fartier than they have yet gone in illustrating the important truth, that a 
people a: free and enlightened as ours, will, whenever it beeomes necessary, 
show thenselves to be indeed capable of self government, by voluntarily adopt- 
ing appripriate remedies for every abuse, and submitting to temporary sacrifi- 
ces, how:ver great, to insure their permanent welfare. 

My own exertions for the fur/herance of these desirable objects have been 
bestowed throughout my official career with a zeal that is nourished by ardent 
wishes for the welfare of my country, and by an unlimited reliance on the wis- 
dom that marks its ultima'e ‘ecision on all great and controverted questions — 
Impressej with the solemn obligations i posed upon me by the Constitution, 
desirous also of laying before my fel ow-citizens, with whose confidence and 
support Ihave been so highly honoured, such measures as appear to me con- 
ducive totheir prosperity—and anxious to submit to their fullest consideration 
the grourds upon which my opinions are formed. I have on this, as on prece- 
ding occasions, freely offered my views on those point of domestic policy that 
seem, atthe present time, most prominently to require the action of the Go- 
vernmen:. I know that will receive from Congress that full and able considera- 
tion whith the importance of the subjects merit, and can repeat the assurance 
heretofor made, that I shall cheerfully and readily co-operate with you in 
every measure that will tend to promote the welfare of the Union. 


M. VAN BUREN. 





Decenber 2, 1839. 
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We have no arrival from England since that of the South America, whose 
intelligence, unimportant as it was, we communicated to our readers in the 
greater part of last number. 
The question as to the admission of the New Jersey members—the legality 
of whose election had been disputed—having been decided by the House of 
Representatives (adversely to their claim.) the house proceeded to the general 
business of tae session, and the Chief Magistrate communicated his Message, 
which will b2 found in the previous columns. The document is of great length, 
but it, as usual, treats fully of the affairs of the nation, and conveys to the 
reader most satisfactorily the views and policy of the government. It is on 
this account that we always present it to our readers entire. 

We hasten to that part of it which refers to the relations with Great Britain, 
and rejoice to be informed that they are on the favourable and friendly footing 
described by the President. The proposition for a Commission for a fresh ex- 
ploration and survey from England has been received by the American Govern- 
ment, and a counter project sent, to which no reply has yet been returned. The 
counter project, if we understand his Excellency, embraces a proposal for set. 
tling other undefined points of the extensive frontier, more especially on the 
Lake of the Woods On this point the Commissioners, who aeted under the 
Treaty of Ghent, differed, and presented different reports accordingly. Agree- 
ably to the provisions of this treaty, this, as well as all other disputed topics, 
must be submitted to the friendly arbitration of a third power ; and as this lat- 
ter point is situated on the borders of a Territory not yet become a State, the 
general government has more power to carry its objects into effect. Great 
Britain it appears has been reminded of this peculiarity, and urged to hasten 
her decision while the euthority of the Executive is paramount, and thus avoid 
the disagreeable result experienced in the case of the State of Maine and the 
Award of the King of the Netherlands 

In regard to that stupendous piece ef humbug and iniquity called ‘‘ Sympa- 
thy,” the President speaks with becoming propriety ; he admits that which 
should induce every well-disposed person to abandon all attempts to create 
anew the scenes of the two preceding wénters—namely, that tranquillity is re- 
stored within the provinces, and that no real cause exists to warrant any citi- 
zens of the United States in undertaking further crusades against their neigh- 
bours. 

The President announces the treaty between the United States and Sardinia, 
recently negotiated by Mr. Niles, as being the first ever formed with that coun- 
try. To this treaty, with its peculiar provisions, we adverted some time ago 
and censured the supineness of the British Cabinet for not having secured, long 
ago, similar advantages for England. 

The President communicates the important fact, that an American Nava 
force has been or is to be stationed on the coast of Africa, te prevent the fraudulent 
use of the American flag now so much resorted to for the purpose of carrying 
onthe Slave Trade. This will be high'y gratifying to that large class of peo- 
ple in England, as well as in this country, who are so anxious to see that traf- 
fic abolished. 

The Finances of the country are represented as being in a favourable condi- 
tion, and the Message is especially gratifying from the friendly tone of its re- 
marks in relation to Great Britain. The points under discussion are numerous 
and important, and fraught with elements dangerous to the peace and happiness 
of the two nations, but his Excellency has treated them as beeomes the Chief 
Magistrate, and the Christian 

The question of the currency and other disputed matters we do not enter 
into. 

We announced in our last that the Legislative Council of Upper Canada had 
passed the Resolutions in favour of the reunion of the two provinces. The 
members went up in a body to the Governor General with these Resolutions, 
which were of course received very gracicusly. We shall endeavour to insert 
them in our next. They were passed by a vote of 12 to 8. 

Our latest papers left the House of Assembly in debate on the same subject, 
where their fate appeared to be more doubtful; it is probable however, that 
they will prevail in that body also. They were introduced by Mr. Solicitor 
General Draper, and opposed by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Boulton and others.— 
Possibly some stipulations may be required by the Assembly, although we re- 
gret to say that Mr. Boulton’s Bill for disqualifying voters who have been 
guilty of treason, has been rejected. This Bill would have been a great safe- 
guard, and as it was lost by a vote of only 22 to 18 we hope to see it brought 

forward again in some shape, or incorporated with the Resolutions for the 

adeption of the Union, 

It would seem that the Reunion of the Provinces is viewed w:th less disfa- 
vour than heretofore, and that too, we regret to see, without any provision for 

the due ascendency of the loyal party in the new legislature. Our objections 
to this important measure of course remain, both to its principle and its details, 

as far as they have been developed However, as, the union seems now in- 
evitable, we would urge upon the loyal people of both provinces to leave no 

means untried to obtain some securities—some safeguard—some support to fall 

back upon at the Polls when the rebel forces shall appear and threaten the 

overthrow of their adversaries. ‘Iwo remedies present themselves, either of 
which would be easy, safe, ani effectual. The first is Mr Boulton’s Bill, which 

might be somewhat modified and be made to apply to all voters whatever — 

The second is that recommended by us last week—namely, that no elector shall 

be qualified to vote for a member of Assembly unless he be able to read and 

write in his native language—French of course being considered the native lan- 

guage of a French Canadian. We do not see how this reasonable qualification 

can be objected to by any one. 
We have received fron Messrs. Harpers, in 2 vols., “ Letters from the Old 
World.” These letters are from the pen of a lady, and have from time to 
time appeared in the New York American, and attracted marked attention for 
their cleverness, clo-e observation, and felicity of expression. We are glad to 
see them thus collected and embodied, and cordially recommend them to all 
classes of readers. The travels and descriptions of the fair writer extend 
through Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Greece, &c. &c. 























POSTSCRIPT.—The George Washington from Liverpool arrived last night, 


but at too late an hour for us to give much of her intelligence. Her news is 
not important except that the late insurrectionists in Wales continued to give 


some anxicty. Funds on the 26th, 905 8. 
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THE ITALIAN ORGANIST. 


BY THE LATE JOHN GALT. 





She Albion. 


the fulfilment of his vow—that he had seen nothing which, in any g eat degree, 


nations had never awakened his attention He spoke of the Alps, howevel 


One day, while walking towards a neighbouring town, my attention was ar- | with something indeed of enthusiasm—Hanno una spetto come Iddio—" They 


rested by a young man with an organ on his back, travelling in the sam} direc- | look like God, 


saidhe Paris eft no impression ; even the magnificent gre‘ 


tion. He was carolling, unconsc ously, as it were, with considerable nusical | ness of London seemed only to be remembered as another town. But, whe® 


pathos, the following rede Italian ditty : — 


My country, my parent !—O mother, austere ! 
How I did love thee, did love thee in heart : 
Was not my fervent vow ever sincere, 

Ne’er from thy glory nor danger to part? 

I that so swore to die for, mother, thee ! 

Nor witness the dying Of thy liberty 

Q.een of the sters, O day that is past !— 

O goddess! to whom still in worship the old 
Do homage in spirit, why am I thus cast, 
Unshelter’d and lonely to perish in co'd? 
Proud parent ? when Fortune was smiling and free, 
I serv'd thee fpr love ; now I earn poverty. 


When he had finished, he sat down on a dwarf wall by the resisabiy ele 


rently to rest, with so much of the air pensieroso, that I was irresistably indu 
ced to spesk to him ; and the following conversation arose :— 


I asked what he thought of it as compared to Rome, he exclaimed, with g!'* 
tening eyes— ; 

“Roma, ah, Roma! who has seen her may desire todie. There is but 
Rome upon ail the earth. The s ones there are stories, aud the dust antiquily+ 
It is only there, and by the basil cx7of St Pieiro, that you can guess the glory 
tha: may be in paradise. Methinks I hear the fountains, in front of the basilt- 
ca, singing matins, and the voice of Time in the moonlight silence of the Co: 
losseum Roma,0O Roma! Parent of Glory! There are but Heaven and 
Rome ; all else is the rubbish of trom what they were made of.” 


Vavieties, 


Mathews and the Endinburgh Jarvie —During some severe weather, i. 
Mathews ha‘t hired a hackney-: 0ach to take him to the theatre where he 4 
toact. Something had happened several times to derange the harness, @” 








h i ’ t iger his box 
«My father’s country.” said he,“ was Asti, in Piedmont ; but Jo, Io solo Ro- the driver, a steady old Scotchman, had been obliged to descend from 


mano”—(J, [ am a Roman.) 
Something in the generous arrogance with which he uttered the umsva 

Jo, caused me to prick up my ears ; and I inquired how that bad happerd. 
“ Ah, signore,” he replied, ‘it is the way of the world: Ove born to great 

ness does not always enjoy it. [saw the King of France guillotined fs la 


to put it in order; but athird occasion put an ead to my husband’s patiences 
| besides giving bim some alarm lest he should no! a:rive in time to dress He 
looked out of the coach-window, and, perceiving the man very detiberately 'Y- 
ing some rope together, to effect the necessary repair, somewhat angrily ca le 


interested him, but the execution of tre unfortunate Louis. The ornamen's of 


aa : ce the 
a mag htecandy aatiee ts tastoinae 4 vigt be Png Be — to | Cang “LECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 


De -mber 28 


establishment. It has already sent numerous pupils to the several colleges of 
= “Quntry, nearly all of whom have sustained the credit of themselves end of 
aay Preceptor, by taking high academical honours. ‘ 


New Works.—Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have just publish- 
ed the following new works :— 
© continuation of “‘ The Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” by his widow, in- 
"gan account of his residence in the United States. The work is in two 
volumes, and is an almost inexhaustible fund of amusement. We shall present 
* TOW extracts next week. 
“The Governess,” by the Countess of Blessington,in 2vols. Her ladysbip’s 
name Gives currevcy to any work to which it is attached. 


cludj 


— 





to pr ©urnal, and whose habits are those of activity anddevotion to business, is anxious 
Satisgoure a Situation either 4s principal or sub-editor to adaily or weekly newsyaper, 
factory references will be given, and applications addressed to C. at this office, 


Paid, wii be duly attended to. dec. 1 ) 








AVANA —Mns. WEST has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
Kev ttl be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 
applicn rence to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information te 
land, 2ets, relative to the formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention im 
‘Wg at Havana. . (Oct 5if) 





J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not iemoved, bul con- 
sent .@ for the last years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowes. market rates, and if 
ing t from abroad, proceeds Can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be retuned accord- 

8 CO instructions. 


as, and turope 


: : ° r Deas 
| Saba - remember ime I am losing.”* ‘* Vary weel, sir,” answered the map» “fts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
The manner of this observation interesied me sti!l more than the lurdjness how much t 8 y on P »P : : 


drone (a thief) would not have been so used in paese mio”—(my he tr 


with which he bad pronounced Io sono Romano ; and I inquired, with a 


inflection, almost of pity, in my voice, if his father had been born to greet 
ness. 


I ght 


just as much time as yoursel.”— Memoirs of Charles Mathews. 
Mr. Pitt used to say, that the two greatest * gifis” in a representative were 


He contemplated me, perhaps, the space of a minute, and then replied, with one of places and the gift of the gab.” e cannot say that the Reform 
a degree of simplicity exceedingly affecting, by the helpless ch:ldishness pf the | 9!!! has altogether altered the case. 


look and tone with which he expressed himse/f:— 


_Price of Babies in the Metropolis —Conversations between two of these 


“ He was born to be a marchese ; but his father lost all his money by cards | Vile impostors whosit in the streets with infants in their arms have been over’ 
in Turin ; and his mother, una donna superba, (a noble woman,) died ¢f weep- | beard as to the rate at which the young creatures had been rented, and surprise 
ing. Signore, the marchese, then married the daughter of a vine-dresser ; and has been expres-ed by an old practitioner at a large sum given by one nit 8° 


my father, with his brother, ran away to Genoa, where they found p vessel 


which brought them to Livorno. They landed very hungry; so he Jefi his| ling @ piece * “A shilling a piece! Vy, then you've been done, or babies : 
brother weeping on the wharf, with a crow:. of boys around him, and came away | T> ;_ Ove or t’other. I only gives 6d. for mine, and they feeds em, and vy 
with an Englis!: milady to Rome. My father and his brother were then dressed frey’s-cordials ’em and all, afore I takes ’em, into the bargain.’—Repor(s of t 


like the sons of the signori of Asti!” 


It is not easy to convey an idea of the beauty with which this was said. The 
speaker might be turned of twenty ; but the pathus with which he spoke, was, 
as if memory had reconverted him into boybood 1 would co injustice 10 my 
own fxelings, were 1 to say that it only awakened my curiosity to hear a littie 


romance. 


I know not whether he perceived the effect he had produced, but again he 


looked in my face as I said— 
‘“‘ And what became of your father’s brother?” 


‘Chi sa !” (who knows !) said he ; * perhaps he went into paradise. 1 think 


he must, for I have heard my father say he was too good f.r this world.” 


Mendicity Society, 1839. 

The Duchess’s Payments to the Coutts's Family.—In 1836, a gentleman who 
knew herand Mr Coutts, and his daughters, met the duchees at the bank in the 
Strand, during one of the periodical sett!ements there, and saw, among other 
papers handed to his friend, an account of the money which she had given 10 
Mr. Coutts’s family since his demise in 1822. It amounted to upwards ° 
£380,000 in the 14 years, the interest of which, he said, for one year, WoU 4 
be £12,000 ; and he further calculated that the compound interest, had the 
money been left to accumulate, would have yielde¢ upwards of £20,000 4 
year, in addition to her income.— Memoirs of the Ducness of St. Albans 


A hearty laugh occasionally is an act of wisdo.n; it shakes the cobwebs out 
“And your father,” I added, really with emotion; ‘* what became of him?” Pn : 


“He lived with the signora while she remained at Rome,” replied the pen- 


of ainan’s brain, and the hypochondria from bis ribs. - 


: The Paraphernalia of the new Mayoralty.—The carriage of Sir Chapman 
sive organist. “ By her he became known to many grand persons ; and, when P ve 
she went away, he was taken into the palace «f Cardinal Albano. Every one Marshall, the new Lord Mayor, is painted a rich dark lake colonr, relie 


itied him; and when they spoke to him, it was as toa young marchese, tho’ 


with white, and ornamented with gold. The panels are adorned with heral- 


‘ ; : dry and ecuted i aster . with bis arms in the centres 
@ was but a servitore. Ah! signore, there is always cold in the heart of those decorations, executed in a masterly style, with 


who have been born to hope, and must live with despair.” 


with the Caty arms and those of his company (the Innholders’) on the quarters: 


e . . . . . . . h white 
The alegance and slocution of thie little sentence would have dene benour with their supporters, crests, mottos, &c The inside is lined with rich whi 


to the celebrated Alfieri, a native of Asti; and, though I saw but the seeming 


of @ poor wandering organist before me, my imagination was excited, and | 


figured silk ; the seat-cloth is plum-coloured cloth and velvet ornamented with 
fringe and lace, aud a profusion of rich bangers. The state liveries of his 


: i . I lly em- 
thought of the many shapes which the proteus genius assumes. Controlling, lordship are of claret-coloured cloth, lined with white, and most tastefully 


however, the perturbation which I coi ld n 
me the history of his father, adding, 
remain a menial. 


ot suppress, I ‘requested him to teil 
that I hoped he was not allowed always to BY THE LADY E. S. WORTLEY. 


broidered. 


There are silence and gloom where was glad freedom once, 


Again, with that pathetic inquisition of the eye which had first induced me When each thought found an instant and fearless response ; 


to address him, the organist said— 
“Nobody before has asked me about 
not of the police. 
from Dublin, where they are all so poor themselves that they cor 
to py eon organ—sono senza danari’’—(they have no monev.) 
- not afraid,” was my answer; “J am |ike yoursel!—a stranger here. 
Were there no inquiries ever made about your father?” 


No more are my thoughts and my dreams fair and free, 


my father; I hope, signore, you are And I own that the change is in me—not in thee! 
Indeed it is truth that Iam bot a oor stranger just come 


ld oly listen 


Thou art just as thou wert in thy looks and thy words, 

But my soul seems all withered, my heart bath crushed cords ; 
Than art raro and resplendent in beauty to see— 

And I feel that the change is in me—not in thee ! 


“ Ah, no,” said he; * when men becontt poor, their friends wish them dead, My beart is a!] movroful, but faithful and true, 
and willingly think them so when they donot see them. Asti is far away from In sorrow as fervent, with love ever Rew 5 
Rome. My father was not a Rumoroso; he could not laugh; so, in the Car- Though in fate it is fettered, in feeling 'tis free, 


dinal’s palace he fell lower and lower; for he was very thougbtful—always Ah ! methinks that the change is im thee—not in me !—Keepsake. 


sad—and at last no one heeded him; but he never forgot the castle of his fore- 
fathers.” 


“* Who was your mother?” 


“Qh, she was like the holy virgin—so calm, so beautiful, so good, and so 
kind—Adorata, adorata, Dea del mio core!* there is no soriow in my tears 
when I think of her. Often, when I sit alone in the twilight, I see her, with 
my heart, as one of the blessed. She was the daughter of an apostolic fisher- 
man She resided with her parents on the sea shore, vot far from a villa be-| j 


lo 


in her person. But I shall never see her in this world again.” 


“ Why?” T exclaimed. affected by the singular sense, as it were of absent 


Objects, to which the evidently gifted but uneducated youth seemed lisble 


aging to the Cardinal, where my father was a domestic. Being alone in the 
world, be took her for his wife. O madre mia! the snirit of the blessed was 


The Lady andthe Lap-dog.—For some time past, the employés of the OC 
troi, at one of the barriers, had noticed an old lady, who daily went out ? 
Paris, followed by a little dog; but it was remarked, that when she eer 
the animal was lying in her arms, as if the good old lady was giving it a riee 
after the fatigue of its walk. A few days ago, as she was entering the benef 
an employé. who was eating part of a fowl, offered a piece of it to the litte 
dog, and being surprised at its not taking it, looked closer, and discovered that 
it was a stuffed figure. This led to a search, and it was found that the old lads 
daily introduced in it, in a fraudulent manner, a quantity of the liquor“ whic 
she loved,”’ whilst the dog, at another hour of the day, followed one of her o™ 
peers into Paris.—Galignani 


Twelve tin packets of preserved French beans, in a wooden lox, have bee? 


; b ’ “C Artichena de Catrod, 
“Tam seeking my brother,”’ replied he ; * and, till | have found him, I have rought up from the Royse! George, stamped eee eer 


made a vow in the church of St. John the Theologian nevertore:urn. Pa 


Marseilles.” Neither vinegar or pickle had been used; they had beev hoile 


: - : : : ; d placed in air-tight vessels; and were as fresh and fit for use as when first 
dre mio, madre, sono in paradiso. Giovanni e Deo fenno il mondo per - 1, , pa. ish O 
me—" (my father and mother are all dead. Giovanni and God are the enclosed. ‘I'hey have been 57 years under water.— Kentish Observer. 


world to mo.) 


I perceived that it was in vain to expect a connected narrative ; the sensibi- 
lity with which the temperament of the friendless foreigner was so evidently 


——EES 


We have always ‘akon sincere pleasure in recording the proceedings #t #°Y 


I , seat of solid Jearning, or seminary of substantial education. Among these, W° 
saturated, and the tears which began to flow from him, as he remembered his 8 s 


home, were quite irresistible. 


have had frequent ani great satisfaction, in witnessing the periodical examina- 


. . . - . a- 
Whatever were his mental endowments, his power of pathetic utterance was | “99: distribution of medals and other rewards, and the early specimens of OF 


truly extraordinary ; and I could not but strongly sigh when I thought bow 
much the refiaed world had probably lost of delight, by the mendicity of one 


who would have been such an ornament to the opera. 


tory, at the establishment of the Rev. Mr. Huddart of Bloomingdale. On 
such occasions it is pleasing to observe the perfect fairness and impartiality 


’ ith whi bati _ So en- 
When his emotion had a little subsided, I inquired what he meant by seeking en ie REN SY Teeee ee: eevee St SRK, Oat 


his brother. 


tirely is this the case, that no murmur of discontent is ever heard from the U2- 


“* My father,” replied he, “died when we were small children. We were | 8¥°¢essful pupils, nor insinuations of undue preference on the part of perhaps 


four—two sisters, and brother Giovanni. My sisters were younger, and bro- 
ther elder than me. My mother! how she caressed us when father died The 


love that she then shed in tears is ever glowing in my bosom. We b 


disappointed and partial parents. The weekly reports are carefully scanned, 
the amount of accumulating honours correctly reckoned, an aggregate of each 





quietly and slowly, “and yo: will be pleased to remember, tuat I’m 10si8 | » dig 


J , ; lel w 
well versed in the market. ‘* How much did you give for yours ?”’—“ A shit al w 


ee! “Cotland, can always be obtained, as alse Bills on Paris and Hamburg Persons at 

witt tance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 

‘instructions 10 ensure prompt attention. " 

bougles OF EXCHANGE, Bank of Engiand Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
~Sftt at the highest price 

* ~ CKS, CORPORsTION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
“ications must be addressed S. J. SYLVESTER. 


dee. 21-11) No. 130 Broadway, & 22 Wali street. 
VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 
N enterprising Company of Liverpool have discovereda va'uable Lode of Cone 
ase re in Virgin Gorda, West Indies, which will open a new fi: ld to capitalists. The 
S8Vs of the samples, made by Mr. Wm. Jenking of the Fowley Consols Mines in Corns 





has ere found equai to any hitherto known, say from 30to 50 percent. This property 
Mout *éVantage that few ..ining situations possess—tnat of shipping the ore from the 
“Lh of the shaft. ; 
Go Sis Mine has been opened by Capt. Joel Hitchens, of Cornwail, ae agent Vir, 
2 OF da Mining Company. __sNdee. 14-30. 
S ‘Evesrer & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
Oo eet arrangements to draw upon any part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
Nd upwards. 
chan ! Buy and sell uncurrent money of allkinds at the best rates, and attendto Ex 
“Nee business in its various branches. 
Tafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
Proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 
©ney in large or smal! sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 
Br Ylvester & Co respectfully beg to notice that they have no ocher office but at 156 
— way, where they have been established for some years. — Letters will meet 
Prompt attention f addressed, SYLVESTER, & CO. 
(De. 6-tf.) 156 Broidway, New York: 


© LET with immediate possession, in one of the must healthy and respectable 
F Neighbourhoods of Upper Canada, within two miles of the Church, AN EXCELLENT 
paMILy HOUSE, furnished or unfurnished with about sixty acres of cleared land, 
tents &c , if desired.—Verv moderate terms — The lamented death of the Proprietor is 
Lanna’ of the ye te edd dto L ti E Solicitor, Woodstock, Upper 
. t -pai apenotiere +» Solicitor . 
Canage'® post-paid, may be addressed to Lape » B8q., ’ [Nov 2 8t] 











MM Adane GUILLET, Miniatuye Painter, No, 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
———— Astor House. (Oct 5tft 





RO ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practise 
F to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 
Tom Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, andthe numbel of patients who cannot be attend- 
f during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
*VOurably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
Clety. and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 

Bint: W. paid muck attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
1Ott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. f 
—ice hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily, “eo ___ iv®, 

FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION, 

QWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally onesie to the use of those 

Suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and ‘he preservation ofthe 
flow ing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
‘NE Success affurded by an experience of upwarus of eighty years; combining, in an 
» ay Nent degree, the leading requisites of safegs apa efficacy. ‘It has acquived with re- 

F®mnc. to THE TOILET « reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
“tility  amatne advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
8TaCEes ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
urchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cantioned against imitations, 
Which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ite Article has the name and address of the Proprietur—RoBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
DClosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘The Theory of Beau- 
7. All others in whatever form, are spurious. : 
. Sold retail byall respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
M the Union, in bottles, at 62} cents. {Jy 27 eowly*l 


INFORMATION WANTED 

OFr JOSEPH SCOTT, formerly of Ramelton, near Londonderry Ireland, who left there 
some years ago, and was to have ariived in New York, from the West Indies, in the 
early part of 1820. Any document or information respecting him will be thankfully re~ 
Celved, and expenses paid on applicatien to Samuel Hood, no 214 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, David Patton, of Londonderry, Ireland, or John Farquhar, No. 17 Upper Dorset 
Stree;, Dublin, Ireland. (dec, 21-3t* 

——©', Dubdii 


( pF MR. JOHN FRANSHAM, a printer. formerly 2 soldier in the 65th Regt., who, if he 

be now living, and will wrhe te Mr. Franshem, Chatham Arms, Greensend, Wool- 
wich, Eng., will hear of some property jeft him by the Jate Mr. Mannirg, of the city of 
li ©rwich—or if dead, any person knowing such fact, will much oblige by addressing a 











n is s to have been lately living at Homer, 
Contand to,N io Fransham, is supposed to h y ing omer, 
’ ad 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 


To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil swe 
©€d each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
48d Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 97th, of 
Very month throu prow the year, viz:— 








i asters. Days cf Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 

mm : : York 1,|Feb. 17, Sune 17, Oct. 27 
St. James W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. une 17, ' 
ae $.B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, eet q7, “97, “" $F, 
ladiator, T. Britton, *« 90, “ 20, ‘* 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. %, 
ediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “@ WW, 
ellington, |D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, ‘ 10, “ 97, “> 97, 4 &T, 
uebec, F. H. Hebard, « 20, “ 20, ‘* 20,.April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 27 
amson, R. Sturges, om. * RB * BW 7, * 8,°* @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, ‘“ 20, * 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
ntario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, ~ 17, ha i, 
oronto, R. Griswold, wave. O'R 6 ee 27, A 
estminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 9, 


ese ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experianced navigators. Great care wil) be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 

©St description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
®Nd children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the — 


very poor, and Giovanni, when he was not ten, went into Rome, when, as we pupil’s general conduct ascertained from the weekly journals of each persoo’s | tains nor owners of these packets wil’ be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
, . . . . . 4 
heard, he travelled away into England with an organist. My sisters, the one| ®™e, the whole is read aloud in the hearing of the boys, and of their parents ; 


after the other, when bambini, (babes,) were taken into paradise ; and my mo- 
ther then used to sit on the shore, where, often and often, at night, hath she 
inted out to me the very star which Maria and Angelina were dancing with 


it i the dis- 
appinees within ; and she would then kiss me, and pray that we might coonbe equally the consciousness that it is deserved, and thus the reward or 
there with Maria aud Angelina; and, mio padre! ber beart was dying then ; | 8f@¢e acts with double effect 


and, when I was in my ninth year, Jesus Christ stretched down bis hand from 
astar and lifted her up into heaven ; so | was left alone in the world. Then 
it was that I went to the church of St. Jobn the Theologian, and made a vow 


to wander away till I found Giovanni; and I have never forgotten my vow.” 
“Gracious! you, then, so young, and have still abiced by that vow 7” 


“You know, signore,” said he, looking intently in my face, “ that it would 
be a sir to arent my vow: I durst never, then, hope to join madre mia in cie- 
t 


lo—” (my mother in heaven.) 


“ But surely,” cried I, “ you have not, since then, been always in search of 


your brother?” 


“T have not been always; but I have never forgotten my vow, nor done 


anything but to enable me to fulfil it.” 
“Tn what way ?” 


: delicacy, mentioning no name, but we believe that this, his quiet censure, 
“ The servants of the cardinal, when he went back to Rome, at the end of 


the year efter my mother had been taken vp into paredise, took me with them adeurrtay «be cba yeomeny 


and did all they could to tempt me to break my vow, but I would not; so | 
begun to gather money to buy this organ. and they helped me. I beseeched, 


with its sadness, the world to let me pass ix 
Giovanni; but I have not yet heard of him 
down for three years, 


age unless regular Rille of Lading aresianed therefor Apply to 
Dien edaaite JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 


and if there be the glow of exultation or of gratified mind on the one hand, oF Ponies Ret Debate ee ale 
the sense of shame arising from neglect or impropriety on the other, there '® NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL PACKETS.— pe 


; ; Liverpool, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York an¢ > 
have sndioel for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
Month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, vit: 





: Sailing from 
eta Ships. Captains. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of 

We had the pleasure to be present at a scene of this kind at the reverend bg A v iermenh ae 
\ i : con- Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, a 4 

and learned gentleman’s establishment, on Thursday evening. A large St. Andrew, _| Thompson, “13, “13, “ 18, Sept. Js Jan. Mey B 

, . - : “ 
course of parents and friends were assembled and the splendid medals and vala pao ao Bailey, ps i 7 i “ Ha « 13, be 13, ~ 13, 
able rewards of books were dispensed to the successful candidates accomP@ Cambridge, 1. Bursiey, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April }, : Hd —- He 
nied with brief details of their several merits, and with the warm approbation Trdepentonce, Hg al Pe 3 «43, 43, /0ce Pi Feb. \ June > 
from their anxious preceptor, which, if we mistake not, was of infinitely greater Ox ord, J. Rathbone, - 18, pe ve He « yg) « 43) « 1% 
value both to their hearts and those of their parents, than the mere reception © yO Beate,’ Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May Js 19, . s ~ 
: ‘ : * u * “ ‘ ’ 

the gifts. Evidently the far greater portion of the pupils were meritorious + wee J.C. Belane, Pm 13° « 33) « M, Noy. ? March, July 4 
but in marking desert, the Principal did not forget that it was also his — Europe,’ A.C. Marshall) “ 19, Z | a “ 13, 18, « gg? 
to make the negligent feel their relative position He did this with tact ms wan al — oct. I Feb. 1, sane 1, ’ 1 S HY . Ie, 
sun |  Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | % 7, { va yR'lpec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 

United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, & 1 se wi“ %™ « © « 7, 

ti South America, | Barstow, a “« 95) “« 18, “* 38, “ 18 
After the dispensation of their Rewards, the assembled company were g'@4!- Breen SP eee Nov 7 Mag 1, July 1.) “ 1% “ 19, “ 1 
. -bL. ’ - 26 





fied by hearing a juvenile band of performers on wind instruments,consisting of . These ships are al) of the first class, ane kee Co De fae ey 
to Erg'end, where I hope to find | about a dozen of the young gentlemen, who really played weil, considering the | Sons for passengers. |The price of pessas 

I have been wandering pp and 
and I can hear nothing of him; nor is he in Dublip. Per 
haps, signore. you can tell me if he be in Scozia. He has a black mole on his 


A : ‘ t 
®nd from Liverpool to New York at 35 gyireas, including wines. stores, and 


; : , ‘ - : il) be responsible for any letters. paz- 
short time of their study therein, and the difficulty of teaching very young Pe FR gee captains nor ownare of ships wi po 
sons to combine various sounds, and qualities of sounds, in one general harmo- pled mp te, dey dct . 


jar bills of lading are signed therefor. 
P South America, Engian 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Amefica. Europe, Columbus, jad, 


amie GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, 
cheek, and his eyes are the colour of pleasure.” oy. There were likewise some clever irios and duets on the flute, and t *w ye ponene ed Ly doy 
air i 
It seemed’ io me as if there was a more tender beauty in this ineffectual tertainments were conc'uded by some excellent specimens of recitation. 8 Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Snes T KERMIT. N v. 
search, than even in the celebrated quest of Telemachus; and I became curi- 


ous to know with what fe 
tal wanderer. 


_ * This cannot be translated. 1 give the sentiment—Goddess of my beast! 


eling he had been so long such a solitary endsentimen. 


mean no disparegement to those whom we do not mention, but must partica- 
latize Messrs (lark. Bayard, Morehead, senr.. Morehead, jr., Oakey, Norton 


, eti 
He had visited many countries ; but his mind was so absorbed by one idea— Wil-en, and Vea Cortlandt, a0 highly effective. 


After partaking of a slight but elegant refreshment, the company depart 





T. & 1. SANDS & Co., l.iverpool. 


oe, and Geo Washington 
; Regpepe fee ahige Shakspesrt, NN ndeONTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., Nn. YY 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpest 


é Garrick 
is Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Shendan 7 k COLLINS & Co., New ¥ork. 


“BROWN & fo, Liverposhy 
ed, impressed as we firmly believe with the highest respect for this excellent WM, & JAS. B ss 











A S®ntLeman fully competent to take the direction of a Literary or PoLIricaL 


bliengimues at No. 22 Wall] street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- — 
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